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| no pecuniary return was received. At this bleak and cheerless | ces, determined him on changing his original plan, and ventur- 
| period, however, when friends were few, and hope had almos: | ing on the bold step of writing imitations of the whole himself. 


| forsaken him; when poverty was pressing hard on one hand, 


| bverty I Thus originated “The Poetic Mirror,” a singular work, com- 
| and on the other the chill of disappointed hopes was embittering 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. prising many pieces of first rate excellence; more especially 
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We extract the following sketch of the Ettrick Shepherd from | 
the Literary Chronicle—the cover to Carey’s Library of Choice 
Literature. It originally appeared in the Annual Biography 
and Obituary, a work published in London. The careers of 


great men—particularly of self-made great men—are always 


interesting. Hogg was of this class. From extreme poverty 
and obscurity he rose to great eminence among his contempora- 
ries; and many of his wild and sweet effusions will long live to 
attest to posterity the justness of the reputation which he won 
while in existence.—Eds. Cincinnati Mirror. 


JAMES HOGG, 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
‘Sweet poet of the woods! a long adieu!’ 


‘This extraordinary character, whose loss will leave a peculiar 
blank in the literature of the present day which no living writer 
can supply, had been for some time seriously indisposed by a 
severe attack of bilious fever; wh ch was converted into jaun- 
dice, succeeded by a paralytic stroke that deprived him of the 
power of speech, and terminated in his death on Saturday, the 
21st of November, 1835, at his residence at Altrive Lake, on the 
Yarrow. For the following memo. of him we are indebted to 
the columns of “The Edinburgh Evening Post.” 

With the sole exception of Burns, Mr. Hogg stands forth as 
our greatest Scottish poet; and when we consider the early 
struggles of the man, his obscure birth and want of education, 
and look at che triumphant manner in which, by the mere force 


| the prospects of the future; it is pleasant to recur to the well- 
timed benevolence of his friends, Mesgrs. Grieve and Scott, 
| who, with a kindness almost paternal, supplied all his wants; 
and, to the honor of the poet, he has net allowed the merits of 
_ his kind patrons to pass without bestowing on them the meed of 
| kind and grateful remembrance. 
_ The “Forest Minstrel” having failed in the object of primary 
|importance to its author, (at this moment some pecuniary 
|return,) Mr. Hogg, with his poor and scanty knowledge of men 
| and manners as they then existed, and having but barely dip- 


ped into contemporary literature, determined on starting a| 


weekly periodical, which he christened “The Spy,” the pages 
|of which were to be wholly devoted, bating a few attempts at 
criticism, to moral essays, and the refined elegancies of polite 
literature. How Mr. Hogg, who at this time “knew no more of 
human manners than a child,” and ‘had read next to none,” 
was fitted for his task, the reader may judge, and of course anti- 
| cipate the consignment of his work to ‘he “tomb of the Cap- 
| ulets?? long before the expiration of the first year from its 
j birth. 

; At this time, the darkest period of his life, when his literary 
| speculations, from which he had anticipated a livelihood, had 
jall failed; harassed and disappointed, poor, and comparatively 


| friendless—that hour when mediocrity sinks, and genius over- 


the imitations of Wordsworth, Wilson, and Coleridge. This 
work passed into a second ecl‘tion, and altogether was highly 
successful, 

“Dramatic Tales,” in two volumes, succeeded **The Mirror ;” 
but, with the exception of “lhe Hunting of Badlewe,” the 
volume contains little surpassing the ordinary standard. Not 





so, however, thought Mr. Hogg; who, laying the fault at the 
| door of the public, and ascribing its failure entirely to the bad 
| taste on their part, abandoned poetry for the time, and set him- 
| self down seriously to excel in prose. “The Brownie of Bods- 
beck and other Tales” was the result of this attempt; but 
while we must say little for the main story, we will mark with 
our strongest meed of approbation “The Wool Gutherers,” 
which, through the long lapse of time since we read the story, 
yet remains in its every incident fresh and distinct in our mem- 
ory; asure criterion by which to judge of the merits of any pro- 
duction. ; 

It was not until 1819 that Mr. Hogg again appeared before 
the public; when he produced the first volume of “The Jacob- 
ite Relics,” a work of great talent and considerable research. 
The second volume of this collection did not come forth until 
1821; but in every point it fulfilled the expectation created by 
its predecessor; in the latter part of it, composed of modern 
imitations of Jacobite ballads, there are some of Mr. Hogg’s 





comes—the expectations of his few steady admirers were desti-| best lyrics; and, among the rest, *Donald M’Gillvray,”* one of 
ned to be fully realized in the production of the Queen’s! his happiest songs. Very shortly after the publication of this 


Wake; a work, which, overlooking a few defects of style, | 


jis one of the finest poetical attempts in the language. From 


| the cold shade of neglect that had settled around him, he thus, 
| dy one bold effort, extricated himself, and emerged into the full 
The different tales that 


last volume, **Winter Evening ‘Tales’ made their appearance. 
This work, comprising all his earlier efforts in prose, and here 
and there sprinkled with a legendary ballad, is one of his most 
successful publications. The stories of “Donald Campbell” 
and “Basil Lee” are among “the best prose tales we know; 


oo of popularity and fame. 
| intersect the poem evince his complete mastery over the muse; 
, whether stirring up the reader with the wild and hurried meas- 
| ure of “Young Kennedy,” singing to him of the exploits of the 
Fairy Queen and her attendant sprites, with silver bells at each 


of his natural abilities, he overcame them all, and placed him- 
self inthe first rank of modern poets, we cannot sufficiently do 
honor, where so much is due. 


especially the latter, which contains in the episode of the 
“Widow of Loch Kios” passages in the terrible and sublime to 

: . o * illie’s Fale.” b 
which we have no equal but in **Wandering Willie's Pale,” by 
far the finest piece of diablerie in modern literature. 


Two separate biographies of the Shepherd, by himself, have 
already appeared: one attached to the **Mountain Bard,” the 
other adhibited to the “Altrive Tales:? and we must not pass 
over the well written sketch of his life and literary progress by 
Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette in 1829. To these we are indebted for some 
portion of the following sketch; but we trust enough will be 
found of new and interesting matter to justify us in laying 
this short biographic memoir of the life and literary career of 
Mr. Hogg before our readers. 

Mr. Hogg was born on the 25th of January 1772. Hiseduca- 
tion reached no farther than being able to overcome the class 
that read in the Bible, and “defiling several sheets of paper in 
vain attempts to forma letter:” in all, he thinks “he might have 
been about half a year at school.” A scene of uninterrupted 
labor and great privation marked his boynood; and at the age 
of fourteen, having gleaned from his scanty earnings the enor- 
mous sum ot 5s, the bard in embryo laid it out in the purchase of a 
fiddle, on which he kept sawing away every mght in the cow- 
house, to his own infinite delight, and the annoyance of every 
one around him. ‘The Life ot Wallace, and Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd, were among the first volumes that fell into his hands; 
and, strange to say, he was disappointed that they were not 

written in prose, asin attempting to follow out the line, he often 

lost the sense altogether. 

At the age of eighteen he made his first attempts in verse; 
and if they were of indifferent merit, (“bitterly bad,” as he 
ealls them,) they were at all events voluminous and varied; as 
they consisted of eclogues, epistles, comedies, pastorals, et hoc 
genus omne. On a visit to Edinburgh to attend the sheep-mar- 
ket, he ventured on a volume, which, as might have been expec- 
ted from the author being entirely unknown, and the matter 
rather common-place, was consigned to anearly oblivion. 
attention of Sir Walter Scott, then Mr. Szott, about this time 
having been drawn to the poetical talent of Mr. Hogg, by his 
advice he was urged on to the publication of a volume of ballads, 
which shortly atter was ushered into the .iterary world under 
the title of the “Mountain Bard.” These compositions emana- 
ting from a rough untutored mind, bore, notwithstanding, many 
secret indications of that high poetical imagination so peculiarly 
the giftof the author of “Kilmeny ;” the ballad of “Sir David 

Greme,” and one or two others, standing forth as beautiful pie- 

ces of composition, and among, perhaps, tae happiest efforts of 

the Shepherd’s muse. 

His “Essay on Sheep,” which gained the Highland Society 
premium, coupled with the success of the “Mountain Bard,” 
Produced such a fund as tempted him to embark in some wild 
agricultural scheme, which of course failed; and he then deter- 
mined on settlingin Edinburgh, and following out the uncertain 
calling of a literary adventurer. He was scarcely well warmed 
in his new mode of life before he got some insight into the pre- 
Satious trade in which he had now enlisted. His first volume 
was the “Forest Minstrel :”? from this, a work of no great merit 








The | 


horse’s mane, in the fine ballad of *Oid David,’’ descending to 
the queer and ludicrous in the “Witch of Fife,” or his unequal- 
led poem of *Kilmeny” transporting him to another and lovelier 


On the occasion of THE King’s Viste te-Beurtand in 1022, Mr. 
| Hogg weleomed his sovereign in “The Royal Jubilee, a Scottish 
t“y | Masque.” In this poem there is an absurd blending of the 
world, enriching the descriptions with an imagery almost super- | serious with the ludicrous; but there are some fine touches, and 
natural, and presenting to his gaze landscapes of a beauty so| not a few of his best songs are scattered throvghout its pages. 
surpassing, that earth, with all its tame realities, fades and | ‘he Shepherd now took it into his head to become a novelist 
grows dim before the sunshine of that heaverly dream. Alto-| in right earnest; and in that capacity commenced writing for 
gether, this remarkabie production, emanating from a source so| the London market. But any one who has waded through 
unexpected, produced at the time a great sensation in the liter-| “The Perils of Man,” “The Perils of Woman,” and “The 
ary world. | Confessions of a Justified Sinner,’? must have marked them 
A bout this period, the Scottish Review, a quarterly periodical, | only for the absurd pictures of human feelings and manners 
was in its glory; and to its pages the Shepherd was an ocea-| with which their pagesare imbued. Many passages no doubt 
sional contributor. Among the other articles from his pen! there are of much power and beauty, but bombast and fustian 
appeared a critique on the “isle of Palms,” then just published; ; predominate; and we cannot view them as adding in any degree 
in which, after expatiating with characteristic enthusiasm on | to the Jameot the author of the “Queen’s Wake.” 
the delight he had experienced from its pages, he esteemed itas| ‘Turning again from the beaten path of prose to the flowery 
an indispensable part of the critic’s vocation to find fault, and | ficldsof poetry, Mr. Hogg came forth in an epic entitled *Quecr 
thought he had detected a glaring error in Mr. Wilson’s send-| Hynde? not one of his happiest efferts, however, the story 
ing his hero and heroine over some hundred miles of ocean in| being too confused, and shrouded in a mystery from beginning 
an open boat, without having stocked it with provisions. It} to cud, from which the reader never gets fairly cleared. Not- 
was not the length or peril of the way, but the want of provant| withstanding the fine bursts of imaginative feeling, and the 
that Hogg so bitterly complained of. An introduction to its! scattered passages of high poetical execllence that here and 
| author soon after this took place; and the story was brought | there enrich the poem, we must still consider it as, on the whole, 

above board. | more in the light of a failure, than as any addition to his liter 
“You ken,” said Hogg, “that it was arrant nonsense to set a| ary reputation. 
man and wife awa sailing over the sea, wi’ naething to fill their; We must now advert to a brighter era in the Shepherd’s 
stomach but the cauld wind. You should most certainly ha’e | career,—the collection of his prose sketches under the title of 
put some store of provisions in the boat.” | Phe Shepherd’s Calendar;” by far the most finished and 
“Oh, sir,” returned Mr. Wilson, somewhat amused at James, | interesting, with the exception of the *Queen’s Wake,” of all 
‘they were on the water only a single might; and, moreover, | his works. ‘I'here the Shepherd is at home; recounting the 
let me tell you, filling the belly is scarcely one of the poetical | deeds of his earty days; or the creuulous chronicler of past 
occupations. You know, sir, they mayhave had breud and cheese | events, stamping with the rich impress of his genius the most 
in their pockets, without my taking the trouble of mentioning | homely human episodes, and endearing them to our recollection 
that in the poem.” by many fine passages ot quiet pastoral beauty. ‘These chapters 
“Faith, 1 dare say you’re right after a’,” said the Shepherd, | appearcd originally inthe pagesof Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
with a sagacious shake of his head: “I dare say you’re right; | had been much admired long betore the idea of collecting 
but do you ken, the thing never struck me, man.” | them into a separate and distinct volume occurred to their 
In 1815, Mr. Hogg again appeared before the public in the | author. 
‘Pilgrims of the Sun;” a work of unequal merit,although pos: | It is necdless to particularize the later productions of the 
sessing some splendid passages, weil worthy of the now-estab- | Shepherd: suffice it to say, that, except the collection of hie 








lished fame of the poet. This work, most singularly, was 
bargained for by Constable, and Manners and Miller, and also 
by Murray of London; but at last appeared with Mr. Black- 
wood’s name on the title-page. Its success at home was com- 
paratively trifling; butin America two successive reprints were 
made of it, and ten thousand copies circulated through that 
country. Soon after the date of the “Pilgrims of the Sun,” 
appeared *“Mador of the Moor,” a work in the Spenserian 
stanza, but greatly inferior to its predecessor, both in concep- 
tion and in execution. The success of this work not being very 
satisfactory, Mr. Hogg now set himself down to collect pieces 
from the great living bards of Britain; but the refusal of the 





songs, many of which are quite exquisite, none of them con- 
tributed much to the fame of the author of the “Queen's 
Wake.” ‘ 

In 1832 Mr. Hogg visited London; and during his short 
sojourn there was the lion of the day. He was dined, and 
be-praised, and flattered by the great: every one exhibiting 
more anxiety than another how to show his kindness, and 
extend his patronage. . : 

In personal appearance Mr. Hogg was a well built, active, 
and muscular man; about the middle height; with a sharp, 
lively gray eye, an expansive forehead, and sandy hair; with a 
fresh and ruddy color on his cheek, the concomitant of a sound 





late Sir Walter Scott, coupled with other untoward circumstan- 


constitution and good health. At times when he dofled the 
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plaid, and visited the city 
something in his appearance akin to the homely and benevolent 
minister of some quici country parish, faraway among the hills: 
but when in his yellow vest and his brown coat, ith the hearty 
shake of the hand, and the gruff, homely and heartfelt inquiry 
after ‘a’ at hame,”’ we had the warm-hearted sheep-farmer;— 
a lover of out-ol-door exploits, and athletic exercises; ‘an 
angler by the streams, and a hunter on the hills.” 

“he grave has now closed over the remains of a national 
poet; and a widow, with her five children, has to mourn over 
a cheerful home made desolate. Now is the time to exhibit 
kindness; now is the time to stretch forth the hand of liberal- 
ity. Hogg was never rich—how could he have been so? and 
it is to be feared that those who looked up to him for support 
must be any thing than well left. Let us hope, however, tor 
the honor of our country, of Scotland, whose manners, and cus- 
toms, and feelings the departed poet so ably and beautifully 
illustrated, that this appeal to their better and nobler feelings, 
will not be made in vain, and that some plan will be immedi- 
ately organised for insuring the moderate competence ot the 
widow and the fatherless; that the readers of the *Queen’s 
Wake,” in after ages, may not look back upon us with shame 
and indignation, fur suffering them to remain in distress and 
penury. But the thing cannot, must not, be so; and we conti- 
dently look torward to the immediate collection of a fund suffi- 
cient for ever to raise them beyond the fear oy want. Let no 
one pretend that he honors the memory of James Hogg, unless 
he proves it by extending a helping hand to his helpless family. 





EXTEMPORE EFFUSION, UPON READING, IN THE NEWCASTLE JOURNAL, 
THE NOTICE UF THE DEATH OF THE PUET, JAMES HOGG, 


When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks [ wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
*Mid mouldering ruins low he lies; 

And death upon the Braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes: 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 


The iapt one of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eved creature sleeps in earth; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanish’d trom his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountein eummites 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from intant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
“Who next will drop and disappear?” 


Our haughty life is crown’d with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 

On which, with thee, O Crabbe, forth-looking 
I gazed trom Hampstead’s breezy heath; 


Asif but yesterday departed, 
Thou too art gone before; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gathered 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh? 


No more of old romantic sorrows 

For slaughter’d youth and love-lorn maid, 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten 

And Ettrick mourns with her their Shepherd dead! 


Wu. Worpswortu. 


Rydal Mount, Nov. 30, 1835. 





in his new suit of sables, he had | 


, ‘did any one ever look 80 streaky as he does. 


' begin to think I'll take compassion on you, so as they?re going | 
| to have a hop, why you 
{ 





SELECTED TALES. 


THE PATENT CHURN, 


OR A BUTTER SPECULATION, 


‘L only think with every son of chivalry and song, that a knight with- 
out a mistress is like a sky without a star.’"—.Anne or GiersTEIN. 


Patience Peapopy was a perfect paragon of poetical personi- 
fieation—light as a fairy—blooming as a rose—eyes like a 
eazelle’s—and beautiful as Psyche. Isit to be wondered then, 
that Isoon became over head and ears—wig and whiskers, in 
love? I saw her first in church, and nothing could or would 
have contented my soul but a wind up in this same sacred 
place. I requested Obed Doolittle to introduce me to Ephine- 
tus Close; Ephinetus in time made me acquainted with Sy 
Stokes; Sv with Joe Palmer; Joe with Madison Mason; Mad- 
ison with Ichabod; Ichabod with John Peabody the cousin of 
Patience; and he in true succession with Patience, the to kalon 
of all my hopes. 1 ought to have won her, for never did mor- 
tal strive so hard to gain the presence of earth’s potentates as 
did I to try my Patience. She, it must be confessed, was 
rather repulsive towards me: indeed, so much so that I took 
an early oscasion of requesting her to show cause. 
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‘How is it, Miss Peabody, that one who strives so hard to | any body coming, hide, but don’t go out of doors as they May 


ingratiate himself in your good opinion, meets so many rebufis | 
and crosses? what is the cause, my dear miss??—I had asked | 
this question selto roce at a quilting frolic, but the fractious 


|little jade not seeming disposed for a whisper, cried out loud 


enough to fix all eyes on me— | 

‘Gals and boys, only hear this tarnal pesky dandy, what | 
curious questions he pokes at me; he wants to spark with me, | 
but I rather guess we Bangor gals don’t want none of your City | 
dandies, who’s got more coat tail than brains, any day.’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ was roared out in regular ‘Down East’ 
chorus. | 

‘I guess Mr. Jenkinson,’ said one of the beaux of the party, 
‘you've missed a figure with our Patience; that ere speculation 
an’t no go!’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw !’—was repeated. ; 

‘Perhaps, Squire, you think we’re only half baked in these 
parts—but you'll find your bread all dough.’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ re-echoed through the room.’ 

‘You won’t stand no more chance here with our gals, than 
you would to cut downa raft of white pines with a penknife!’ 
” ‘The chorus was decapoed. 

“Gingerbread and molasses,’ exclaimed the fair Patience, 
He looks about | 
as mean and little as the small end of nothin’ whittled down! | 


Sut no matter, Mister don’t you be down in the mouth. 1) 





shall be my partner. | 
[thought thisa favorable symptom; soon as I was some-| 


| what relieved from my previous unpleasant predicament, and | 


| when in an incredible short space of time the room was cleared 
by putting the tables against the walls and thereon piling the 
| chairs, we stood out in couples. A negro, the Dick Hamilton | 


lof the village, rolled into the room with a fiddle in his hand, | long—don’t I know something about churns—aint an uncle 


| and we were soon immersed in all the mysteries of ‘set to your 


| partner—cut out—cross over—down in the middle—up again.’ | in at one end it will turn out patent churns atthe other, § 


| Patience was in excellent spirits, and seemed to kindle with 
,exercise of dancing asif the buoyancy of her tiny little feet 
| (for they were the sweetest little loves of feet I ever saw) as if, 
I say their buoyancy had communicated itself to her head and 
| heart. I seized the lvcky moment and poured into her ear all 
| the soft nonsense I wasmaster of. 1 told her how irresistible 
| was her smile—how like meteors were her eyes—how like the 
| down of the turtle dove were the fringes that encased them— 
| how much whiter than pearls were her teeth—how much more 
| fragrant than the rese were her lips—how Cupid might nestle 
jin her dimples and drink love’s intoxication from her sighs—in 
| fine, [ exhausted my voeabulary of compliments, and I had the 
satisfaction to findthatl was making an impression. There was 
a facination in her glance which I could not resist—my eye fol- 
lowed her in the mazes of the dance, enraptured! True it was 
she knew no more of a mazurka, or a gallopade, than a cow 
' does of a sugar dish, or than she did of the Khan of Tartary; 
but native holiness was in every elastic motion; other dancing 
might be the poetry of motion, hers was the poetry of grace 
,itself. As she put up her sweet little face, and peering into my 
j eyes while addressing her, 1 thought I could gaze and talk 
|forever! I quite forgot all her former quizzing. and was car- 
‘ried down the streatn of feeling, tull freighted with hope, 
jand ballasted with love amounting to an efernal constancy 
‘of nine days. 

In one of the sets of the country dance I took occasion to 
| retain the soft hand which the figure had given mea right of 
| possession, and gently squeezed it—I sighed into her left 

ear— 

‘Lovely Patience, your present kindness has bound me to you 

forever: will you not add to my obligation by giving me an 
opportunity of declaring in private, my affection for you, and 


‘permit me to ease my heart of its load of love, which, like a 


, pent up earthquake, is tearing this fond soul to pieces?” 


She looked as if into that very soul for a few moments, and 


then replied in a whisper. 


*Assvon as the young folks are a little tired of this stomp | 
down, I guess they'll be after falling to work on the mince pies} with the mania for seribbling—and who has not at one time ot | 
and mulled cider, which are laid out in the next room. So do} other during his life?—knows the affection, nay, the devotion 
you start to go home after this, but come back as soon as you| with which he idolized his own productions. Next—and I sy 
hear Jake stop his fiddle—give atap on the window, and 1| it with reverence ’ 
will be here to meet you—for all the rest will be in the other| ranked the love which literati of all grades entertain for theit 


room and too busy eating and drinking to miss me! 


I wasabout to vent my thanks, when a look of hers put me | 
An 
I | or gold is cherished equally—deformity or beauty is esteemed 


'on guard, and with difficulty I restrained their expression. 
opportunity soon presented itself to leave the company. 
pleaded business—and made a bow. 
gate, 1 looked up at the moon,and thought it never shone 
more beautiful! and every thing was so pure and soft and calm, 
[felt asif I could gaze forever. At length a step approached 
—it was my valet Simon whom I ordered to stop for orders 
about this hour. To him I communicated my little arrange- 
ment and settled that he should go back with me to the house, 
as his presence might be necessary in case Patience should 
consent toan immediate elopement. 

The fiddle ceased! oh love! oh rapture! borne on my ark of 
promise, like the wandering dove of Arrarat, I curbed my im- 
patience fora few moments as a matter of precaution, and 
then tapped on a pane of glass, The door opened almost im- 
mediately. 

‘Hush!’ said Patience, ‘come in gently—they are all at the 
good things—but who's this?’ 

‘Divine essence of female beauty and condescension,’ repled 
I, ‘only my trusty servent Simon.’ 

We walked in tip tip tip—as softly as mice after cheese—I 
seized the hand of Patience and covered it with kisses—she 
was all vielding and ‘oving. Aftera reiteration of my love 1 
proposed an immediate flight—to which she replied. 

‘Ah, sir, you must be generous—l have no power of resist- 
= are you nutabout to deceive a poor simple country 
girl? 

| No, by heaven,’ I exclaimed, ‘may I perish, if ever I plant 
in that bosom a thorn.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said she, ‘let me steal slyly up stairs, and get 

a bundle and I will be downin a minute,—should you hear 


After gaining the garden 





—= 





see you from the windows.’ 

On she went like awinged messenger of life,and I Was inay 
ecstacy of joy—she however instantly retured! almost breath, 
lessly exclaiming! 

‘Hide! hide! cousin Jack Peabody's coming; and if he geg 
you, we're done up as slick as a bee in clover time without , 
honey bag: hide! hide! 

‘Where! where! let me goout of doors.’ 

‘No, no; some of them are looking out of the window, think. 
ing they heurd the dog bark.’ 

‘Well, where the devil shall I hide? cried I. 

‘And where 1? echoed Simon, 

‘I have it—I have gé6t it,’ said Patience, ‘such an idea—her, 
get into this large patent churn that Jack sent home t’othe 
day; it’s large enough to hold two of you.’ 

istrenuously objected, but at last the sound of approaching 
footsteps warned me that no time was to be lost, and in spite 
of the bran new suit of black clothes that adorned My out. 
ward man, I plunged in and bade Simon follow; but the poor 
fellow could’nt pack down with me, and we were reduced to 
a second stand. 

‘Up the chimney—up the chimney,’ said Patience, and §}. 
mon scrambled, leaving many a spot of svot on his white pants 
and roundabout, 

Scarcely had we ensconced ourselves snugly, when the door 
opened, and in the whole party rushed arguing and beating, 
High above all the rest was heard the voice of cousin Jack, 

‘I tell you it’s the tarnellest fine churn you ever did see, and 
Sy may say what he chooses, but he aint going to budge me 
one inch from the consait I’ve got of the patent—so now, back 








i 
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| again ? 


‘Well Jack,’ retorted Sy, ‘you nee*nt carry your skirts gp 


| of mine in Connecticut gota mill, and if you put cedar posts 7 


| now, back again!” ; - 
| ‘But boys,’ said another voice, ‘the proof of the budding is |9 
| eating the bag; so let’s try Jack’s churn; Patience, run and | 
| bring the large basin of eréam, and tell Dorothy to hight a fire 7 
| that we may mull some more cider—quick, now.’ 

My heart was beating against my ribs—I was in a trap, but 
cogitation was out of the question; there 1 was, and the cream 
ot the joke was, there I had to remain. I soon heard Jack 
again exclaim: 

‘Ah, here comes the cream—now Sy, take off the kiver, and 
Patience help me to cant over the stuff—now boys, see how 
quick I'll make the butter come—pour away! ‘ 

A splash! ashriek, and one bound brought me to the centre 
of the room, and bump against Simon! whe had been roused 
from his roost by Dorothy's fire! he, black as an incarnate 
devil! and [as beautiful a cream color as ever was seen. 

We stood a moment as we encountered each other—then |7 
simultaneously sprung towards the door, and as we beggared | 
the winds in the swittness of our retreat, the evening breeze | 
joined in the laugh against us, as it bore the sounds of their 
merriment after us for nearly a mile. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 












THE LITERARY EDITOR. 












An editor of a literary periodical reclines not on a bed of 
| roses; this fact I have long since learned trom the lips of those 
| Sage instructors—Time and Experience; and he who thinks, 
| on assuming the editorial chair, which constitutes him one of 

the observed of all observers, that ease and comfort will be 
| henceforth invariably his handmaids, will find himself most 
| egregiously deceived. The position of an editor is in many 
| instances that of a Censor, sitting in judgment upon the literary 

merits of others. Now, any one who has ever been affected 
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Say 









—next tothe veneration for Deity, maybe 7 






mental creations. If you wish to become the bosom friend of 7 
| a soi disant author, praise his works—try it—the recipe is infal- 
lible. A writer knows no mediocrity in his works—dross 
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alike—they are the fruit of study—they have been evolved in 
the author’s brain, and made apparent to the eye :—Woe betide 
him who is indeperdent enough to refuse to look with self 
complacency upon tie iil favored, and misshapen bantlings, fot 
he is sure to fall under the displeasure, if not the contempt of 
their creators. Weare so blinded by our own prejudices and 
prepossessions, that we involuntarily feel a swelling of the 
throat, and a risingof the chest against any one who ventures 
to hint a dislike towards those we love. Judge then if an edi- 
tor reclines upon a bed of roses, constantly compelled, as he is 
to reject the emanations of aspirants for a niche in the temple o 
Fame,—and havingcontinually before him—and what is worse, 
being compelled to read the poetry (hide your diminished heads 
ye sacred Nine!) of some boarding school Miss who aspires (0 
be a blue—or the equally insufferable love ditty of some smittel 
youth just out of his leading strings. Grammar rules are co® 
sidered by these as of no consequence—a great genius isnot 
have his wings clipped or trammelled by any of the foolish tes" 
ulations of the schools—itis putting a pair of corsets on the 
Fancy—rendering it thereby prim and strait laced—for wh 
are grammar rules but corsets to the imagination. Neither 
they esteem purity of style at all necessary to insure succes; 
and flights of fancy, however ridiculous or ill timed, are he 
to be the more praiseworthy, in proportion to the objections ™* 
ed against them, ‘What,’ exclaims one—*fetter my gemll®: 
hobble my Pegasus?—no!’ ‘*Persuade me not—think you 
am not as capable as others of guiding the Chariot of the 5% 
without having it locked like a vulgar wagon-wheel d 
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ing a hill! responds a second Pheton. ‘Call you this bed? 
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cries a third—‘I am sorry for it,—I had a better opinion of you, 
ap editor should be a man of sense—but 2 

And what is worse—in rejecting a bad correspendent, you in 
too many instances, offend some half dozen who think hima 
rare genius,—and it soon becomes whispered about in certain 
circles that you are not fit for the station you occupy, and that 
itis the *bounden duty’ of every one who has the well being of 
society at heart to use all honorable or dishonorable means to 
have you taken down a peg lower. 

One, and not the least among his mary perplexities, is the 
discovery which he will now and then make of having, in aj 
moment of hurry or weariness of mind, rzjected, with seeming | 
uncourteousness the offering of some one whom he esteems, and | 
in whose eyes he would find favor; and which offering, on a 
reperusal, after having found out by accdent the real author, | 
he finds to contain many beautiful featares, and redeeming 
qualities. : oe 

If he expresses his opinion freely in regard to existing abu- | 
ses, or reviews a worthless book as it deserves, immediately | 
some one whose interest is touched is offended, and remon- 
strance and censure ring in his ears until he is glad to pass by | 
offences and court the repose of venal indifference. ; 

Such are a few, and but a few of the perplexities to which an | 
editor is subject. But as a counterpoise, he has also moments | 
in which glimpses of heaven are revealed to him as ina dream | 
—glorious but evanescent—and it is his privilege to watch, | 
like an attentive gardener, the germs of beauty which at times 
put forth and spring up before his eyes--to nurse the plant| 
carefully--to water it when drooping and athirst--to bestow | 
upon it the sunshine of asmile; until at length it buds, unfolds, | 
and blossoms, and becomes a choice flower in the parterre of 
literature.—Baltimore Atheneum. 





ICE IN THE POLAR SEAS. 


We lately mentioned that an expedition was about to be fitted 
out from Hull, in England, under the command of Captain John 
Clark Ross, for the purpose of proceeding to the coast of Green- 
land, to the relief of a number of British Whalemen, who, 
there is abundant reason to believe, are enveloped by the closing 
ice in those polar regions. The fate of these unfortunate men, 
thus surrounded by impenetrable barriers, and in a climate so 
intensely cold, with merely a cistant prospect of ever again 
beholding their home, their friends, or their native country, 
must indeed be a melancholy ore—and the attempt to rescue 
them from their perilous situation, isa gallant enterprize, which 
will command the best wishes of the civilized world for its 
success. 

The navigation of the Greenland seas, is at all times a dan- 
gerous undertaking, in consequence of the immense numbers 
and vast magnitude of the fields of ice in those regions—which 
from the mast head present an appalling appearance—some- 
times extending for many miles, without exhibiting to the view | 
any opening or interstice. These ice fields are sometimes set | 
in motion by winds and currents, which act upon them accord-| 
ing to their size and depth in the water. It is often the case 
that currents are strongest near the surface of the water—and 
ice which is of moderate thickness will be earried alangat the | 
rate of three or four kots, while ice which is immensely thick | 
or heavy, will be affected in a much less degree. 

It wiil therefore be-seen that while high winds or strong cur-| 
rents prevail, the ice cannot be drifted alongina body. Partial | 
separations and openings are constantly occurring; and some-| 
times two immense bodies of ice willseem to rush towards each | 
other, as if mutually bidding defiance, and meet with a tremen- 
dousshock. Indeed it is difficult to conceive of a more grand | 
or some sublime sight than the meeting of two of these enor-| 
mous bodies of ice, each weighing many millions of tons. | 
The smaller or weaker field is not unfrequently crushed into a'| 
thousand pieces, and, sometimes they are both much mutilated | 
perhaps completely broken up. All intervening substances) 
are of course crushed to atoms, or buried in the ruins of the 
opposing fields. It is this which adds to the dangers of the 
whale fishery. When ships, which during storms or fogs are | 
continually subject to these dangers, get involved between two! 
bodies of ice, which are approaching each other, their destruc-| 
tion is inevitable. Sometimes they are crushed like an egg| 
shell—sometimes they are forced beneath the surface of the| 
waters, and sometimes they are fairly lifted out of the water,| 
and thrown upon the surface of the ice. During some seasons, | 
as inany as fifteen or twenty vessels have been crushed by this} 
Irresistible pressure. . | 
_ It is often the case that the commanders of vessels, when! 
involved in these dangers, cut with immense labor correspond- 
ing docks in the field of ice, into which they haul their vessels, 
and thus lie for a time in comparative safety, until the force of 
the wind or the currents, make openings in the fields, through 
Which the ships may be extricated. It is, probably, an unleoked 
for blockade of this description, which has occasioned the pro- 
tracted absence of the Greenland ships. If so, Captain Ross| 
may be expected to relieve them from their awkward and dan-| 
gerous predicament. 








COW PER. 


Tae brief and melancholy carecr of Burns terminated at the 
age of thirty-seven; but there is little probability that, with his 
eee spirit and consuming passions, added to the misery of 
blighted hope, length of days would have much enhanced his 
renown, or that his latter years would have fulfilled the rich 
promise of the spring. In beautiful contrast with him, stands| 
his contemporary, Cowper—truly a man of God—held in rev-| 
frence by all, who love to see high talent in delightful union | 
With the amiable virtues; by all who sympathize with a meek 
and lowly spirit, crushed by the heaviest calamity under which 
umanity is ever called to suffer, yet always breathing out from! 
the depth of his affliction his accents of love to God, and good | 
Will to man. His multiplied biographershave made his personal 
history familiar to all our readers. Year after year was his 
€ intellect shrouded by insanity, and when the close of life 
few nigh, his condition realized the idea of the dark valley of 








the shadow of death. His peculiar sensitiveness combined 
with the infirmities of a very delicae frame, compelled him 
early toretire from the agitation of the world, into deep seclu- 
sion—there, like a river in the wildermess, unseen of man, but 
reflecting the light blue sky of heavenfrom its bosom, his days 
passed tranquillpaway. But his solitide was not the cold and 
selfish seclusion of the anchorite; itJid not chill the current 
of his generous affections; and his sofows, which were many, 
melted without hardening his heart) No man had ever a 
stronger hold on the hearts of those gound him; his unobtru- 
sive charities, his tenderness for othrs, made his whole life 
an emblem ot the influence of the fith, on which his soul 
was anchored. Nothing can be morétouching than the love 
with which he clung to the remembraice of the mother, whom 
he lost in infancy; his allusions to hr in his writings remind 
us of those addressed by Pope to th: venerable parent, who 
was spared to witness the noontide gbries of his fame. And 
the memory of Unwin—the excellentiriend who watched him 
through that painful suffering, whenthe burden of affection 
ceases to be light and easy, and the lve of many years waxes 
cold—is indissolubly bound with his. Under every aspect, and 
in all its relations, the character of Cozper may be studied with 
profit and delight. 

His genius was as bold and orignal as his character was 
pure andhumble. There is not one € the poets of his country 
who owed less to those who went befoe him; the path in which 
he adventured was his own, and hetrod it with a just and 
manly confidence in his own powers. His poetry is a faithful 
transcript of his own thoughts and felings, as his descriptions 
are living copies of the scenery anl objects around him.— 
Sometimes he ventures into the domin of satire; perhaps too 
frequently; though his ridicule is sever personal, it is not 
always in perfect harmony with the prevailing gravity of his 
theme. He makes noefforts to produe effect; the effect which 
he does produce arises not from highy wrought passages, but 
from the general strain and tenorof hs writings; indeed, he is 
so natural and unpretending, that thevery absence of apparent 
effort sometimes causes the reader to bse sight of the extent and 
versatility of his genius. Yet his povers were vast and varied. 
Now he utters the grand and melacholy warnings of the 
Hebrew prophets; now his inimitabk humor flashes out with 
singular attraction; presently, familiar scenes are brought most 
vividly before us in graphic deseripion. Under all ecircum- 
stances, he awakens a deep interest ii the welfare of his race, 
and the loftiest aspirations of their irellectual and social free- 
dom. Other poets had looked upon rdigion as the rock of the 
desert; Cowper struck that rock as wth the prophet’s rod, and 
made it flow with healing waters. Te transplanted new sub- 
jects into the domain of poetry, andmade them flourish with 
unwonted beauty. Who, before hin, ever called up with such 
effect, the images of domestic life, aid the recollections of the 
happy fireside! Who, before him, ever spread over outward 
nature the chastened light of religio.s feeling, which makes it 
lovely as our own autumnal landscape under the sweet influ- 
ence of the Indian summer?—WNorth American Review. 


‘REASONING FACULTIES OF BIRDS. 


A GENTLEMAN had a goldfincn, wmctr was cnatned toa perch 
instead of being kept in acage. Its food was put into a box, 
resembling a water-fountain used for cages; and the little 
opening at which the bird was fed, had a cover loaded with 
lead to make it fall down. The bird raised this by pushing 
down a lever or handle with its bill, which raised the lid of 
the box; after which, by putting its foot on the lever, it could 
feed at leisure. He had also a red-pole chained on a nearly 
similar perch; this bird fed from an open box, without the 
trouble of having recourse to the lifting power, like his neigh- 
bor, the goldfinch. But though the red-pole could have known 
nothing of the use of the handle, from his own experience, as 
his food was to be got at without such trouble, yet it seems he 
must have taken notice of it, and seen that, by touching this 
handle, he could get at the goldfinch’s food, were he within 
reach; and this he kept in mind forthe day of need; for, one 
morning when loose, and his own seed-box empty, he flew at 
once to the perch of his friend, raised the lid of the seed-box 
with his bill, and then laying hold of it with one foot, kept it 
open till he had made a good breakfast. ‘This apparently tri- 
fling circumstance clearly shows that birds can and do take 
notice of some things, and collect information which may be 
useful when needed. In this case, it required some time and 
attention to teach the goldfinch the use ot the handle for hold- 
ing up the lid of the box; but the red-pole had watched the 
operation, and learned by observation how to do it as well as 
his friend. The following is another instance of sagacity ina 
pair of goldfinches. These little birds had built their nest on 
asmall branch of an olive tree; after hatching their brood, the 
parents perceived that the weight of the growing family would 
soon be too great for the strength of the branch which sup- 
ported the nest; in fact it was beginning to give way. Some- 
thing was to be done, or the nest would fall; this was evident 
to beholders, and equally so to the goldfinches; accordingly, 
they were observed to fasten, by a small string they had picked 
up, the bending twig to a stronget and higher branch of the 
tree, and thus their nest was saved.—History of Birds. 





NATURAL LANGUAGE OF HORSES. 


Boru in the Ukraine and in South America, the horses pur- 
sue an orderly system of political government among themselves 
—which clearly proves the existence of a natural language, by 
which they perfectly understand the commands and wishes of 
their superiors. A combination of voice and gesture, which 
in fact may be defined to be corporeal expression, is always 
understood by every individual ina troop of many thousands 
of these spirited animals. 1n South America, the election of a 
leader is —— made by the whole body; and when chosen, 
he is promptly obeyed in all his orders for traveling. In the 
Ukraine, Dr. Good says that the chief horse in command seems 
from all the observations of naturalists, to hold his office about 
four or five years, when a new election takes place, the old gen- 


eral submissively falling into the ranks, when the polls are 
opened, Sometimes he is re-elected, but not always. In those 
instances where there are rival candidates, and the decision is 
not satisfactory to the parties, they fight it out, and the conquer- 
or then quietly assumes the command. There is not a single 
movement that does not show a degree of sagacity bordering 
upon that kind of intelligent characteristic of man. A large 
number of domestic horses, after being a few months together 
at pasture, begin to establish certain police regulations; and 
ultimately, one of them assumes dictatorial power. This, 
therefore, implies some sort of language; because without it, 
there would “ constant disorder and vexation; but omg 
as yet, hasdone nothing towards unravelling the mystery. The 
same natural language exists among the elephats. The gen- 
eralissimo of the wild herds shows his power fearlessly, and 
under his power the company readily submits. 

What this language consists in—whether it be voice alone, 
gesture alone, or bodily expression, moditied by stamping on 
the ground, will be difficult to decide. It is probably that by 
the whole of them the word of command is produced. While 
grazing, defending themselves against enemies, or securing 
their young, they display something more definite than mere 
instinet.—Scientifie Tracts. 





THE TYTHE SYSTEM IN IRELAND. ig 


Tue following isa spirited picture, by O’Connell, in a reeent 
speech, of the manner in which Irish T'ythes are not paid. 
‘Paddy,’ says the Parson, ‘you owe me £1 786d.” ‘And what 
may it be for, your rirerince?? says pat. ‘Tythes.” ‘Arrah, 
thin I suppose your riverince gave me some value forenint ] was 
born, for devila bit have I ever seensince, But your riverince, 
I suppose, has law for it? Bless the law! your honor, and 
would’nt be after goin to disobey it, but plase your riverince, I 
have no money.’ ‘Ah, pat, you’ve a cow there.” ‘Yes, your 
riverince, that’s the cow that gives to Nory and the fourteen 
children milk.2 *Well, Paddy, then I must distrain that cow.’ 
‘If your honor has law for it,’ to be sure you will” Well 
what does Paddy do?’ He stamps the word ‘tythes’ upon her 
side, and the Parson can’t find a soul to take the cow. So he 
gets aregiment and ahalf by way of brokers. Fourteen or 
tifteen companies, with those amiable young gentlemen, their 
officersat their head, who march seventeen or eighteen miles 
across the Bog of Allen to take this cow to Carlow; when they 
get there, they find a crowd assembled, rubs his hand with glee. 
‘Plenty of customers for the cow,’ quoth he to himself. The 
cow is put up at £2—no bidders; £1—no bidder; 10s—6s— 
4s—1 1-2d. Not asoul will bid, and back goes the cow to Nory 
and the fourteen children. But the Irish Parsons, poor fellows, 
must not loose their Tythes, so they apply to the Parliament 
for £60,000, and when they can’t get the cow from — they 
make a milch cow of John Bull. Let them look to the history 
of the whigs. Let them resolve not to be humbugged, and re- 
turn to Parliament men who will take equal care of John Bull’s 
purse and person as his friends in Ireland took care of Paddy 
Bull’s cow. 


—= 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


Tue gardenis now surrounded bya coarse low wall, of a few 
feet in height, and about the third part of an acre in extent.— 
When Mr. Catherwood was there in 1834, taking his drawings 
for his beautiful Panorama of Jerusalem, it was planted with 
olive, almond, and fig trees. Eight of the olive trees are so 
large that they are said tohave been in existence ever since the 
time of Jesus Christ, although we are informed by Josephus 
that Titus cut downall the trees within one hundred furlongs 
of the city; yet itis not improbable that these trees, which are 
unquestionably of very great antiquity, may have arisen from 
the rootsof the ancient trees, because the olive is very long 
lived, and possesses the peculiar property of shooting up again, 
however frequently it may be cutdown. The trees now stand- 
ing in the Garden of Gethsemane are of the species known to 
botanists as the Olea Europea; they are wild olives and appear 
pollarded from extreme old age, and their stems are very rough 
and knarled. They are highly venerated by the members of 
the Roman communion here, who consider any attempt to cut 
or to injure them as an act of profanation. Should any one of 
them indeed be known to pluck any of the leaves he would in- 
cura sentence of excommunication.—Finden’s Illustrations to 
the Bible. 





AN INCIDENT. 


Tue squire was roasting at the fire, with his pipe a-la-mode, 
and his legs stretching all across the hearth in right easy fash- 
ion. Opposite to him, but ata most respectful distance, stood 
alittle shivering chimney-sweep, who eyed the fire witha 
wishful look, for it was a cold winter’s morning. The squire, 
who had continued puffiing without intermission, at length suf- 
fered his eyes to follow the vapor, as it rolled towards the sweep. 
‘Well, imp,’ said he, addressing the poor bey, ‘how did you 
leaveallinh—ll.” ‘To which the sweep replied, ‘Pretty much 
as they be here, zur! the great uns ha’ got the hottest place.’ 


A FEMALE PLEADER. 


A tawyer pleading a cause against a lady, indulged ina 
multitude of digressions, which overcame the patience of the 
lady, who interrupted him. ‘My lord,’ said she, ‘here is the 
case ina single word :—I engaged to pay the opposing party a 
certain sum, for a piece of tapestry of Flanders, with figures as 
handsome as your lordship; he attempted to palm upun mea 
wretched daub, with figures as ugly as the counsel opposed to 
me;am I notteleased trom my bargain? This comparison, 
which flattered the vanity of the judge, completely disconcer- 
ted the opponent, who had no reply to make, and the lady gains 
ed her cause. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. ; ' 
|two chairs unoceupied,'to which Peregrine looked often with a 
| kind but melancholy smile. 


...—.. ———— 





LINES 


O@ THE DEATH OF MISS E. L. 


‘Oh, that the good of earth 
Bhould go down to the humid grave so soon! 
Flow'rs that at morn have birth, 
And withered are at noon: 
Flinzing their fragrance on the chainless wind— 
It, and their memory only, left behind.’— Beato, No. If. 


BPRIGMAN,. 

history of Peregrine ‘Twist from his early years. He was, at| 

ithe time of this most eventful dinner, about thirty years of age, | 
| 

more or less; thoug! 

explication of the foregone events which led Mr. Peregrine 

Twist, at the age of thity, or thereabouts, to sit down to din- | 


I i) vrieve . io , ? > 
fow grieves the soul to yield the one below’d ner with an old womanand two empty chairs. 


A victim to the chills of death; to feel 
That we shall have her fellowship no more, 


The father of Mr. Peregrine Twist was an extremely pros- 
perous merchant, thouga it was not until alter twenty-one years 
of wedlock that his wits bore him achild. Now this elild, a 
bov,indeed our Peregine, gave his fond parentsa sufficient 
|quantity of happiness aad its per contra. 


And that her voice, in its peculiar sweetness, 
And soothing tones of fri-ndship’s tenderness 
To the bruis’d spirit, is furever hush?d. 

Ah! many an eye will weep, and many a heart 
Struggle in deep affection, when shall come 
The freshness of the summer morn, and eve’s 


He was always an 
jodd child, silent, happy when amusing himself; so he grew up, 
‘and his father ve ry oftea scolded him. At last it happened 
that business required agonfidential person to settle some par- 
, ticular affairs with a mecantile house on the Continent. Per- 
{egrine went; the requird business was punctually performed, 


Soft twilight, as we I'sten for her step, 

And music of her voice, and they are not. 
And then the unforgotten hours will come, 
As sun-rays thro’ a cloud, so freshly up 

Into the mind, of her bright, brief existence. 


| but, instead of Peregrire returning home, a letter arrived, sta 
ting that he could not regist the temptation to travel; and then 
nothing was heard from him, or of him, during five years.— 
| What he did in that time, or where he went, no one ever exact- 
' 


1e living, 
Among the mourn'd for, wiere is one more mourn'd? 
What being hath e’er walk’d the w ’ gh pi . > oe , . 

: > ‘ : orld’s rough path jnerof the house of Twist & Co., was, on account of the ignos 
With a more winning loveliness? : 


Among t! where is one more lov’d? 


ly knew; some said he went to India. During his absence, 


And from the sin that darkeneth this world, 
Who hath gone up with brighter hopes to Heaven? 
Whose mild communings, and whose kindly smile, 
Will give such gladness to our spirits now? 


| may say it without vanity,) of the good opinion cntertained of 
|me by the respected Mr.'I'wist senior, left executor to his will, 
and sole conductorof the extensive affairs of the firm. 


I was reposing one evening 


g, after the fatigues of the day, at 
my country residence, when my servant Thomas announced 


O! it is hard—’tis very hard, to give . . 
y Aili that a person wished to speak with me on business. Now, | 


Her to the shadow of the grave; a flower 
That bloom’d but yesterday, the pride and joy 
Of all who were of her familiar sphere— 
To-day, hid by the hand that is to cover all. 
Among earth’s lov’d ones, we shall often gaze 
With an unwonted earnestness, for her 

Who hath just left us—and her coming not 
Shall brim each eye, and wake the heart’s deep sorrow. 
Yet, in the mistiness of after years, 

When Time hath laid his finger on each brow, 
And Memory waxeth dim, like dying toreh, 
And Thought doth falter, as in dreaminess, 


performed by my two accomplished daughters on the piano, 
had lulled me, answered, rather testily, that it was a strange 


that he should await my leisure. 





Imagine my surprise when ] 
found the shabby stranger to be my senior partner, the ric h 
lyoung Mr. Peregrine Twist. I introduced him, with many 
japologies, into the drawing-room, and my wife, as good a little 
; woman as ever breathed, having perceived, (as she told me af- 
| terwards,) by asortof instinctive knowledge possessed by mam- 
jmias of marriageable daughters, that he was single, paid him 


jevery nttomtion, mira, imelaced, core 


Her virtues shall be fresh os living waters 

From the cool rock, stirring remembrance soft, 

As of a star that shone in sweetest beauty, 

And which, when brightest, melted from the sky. 
Springfield, O. 


whe eed bie @e wocite usuncil 
ihe made proper arrangements for himself. It will hardly be 
j believed, that the odd young man appeared actually quite 
jalarmed at the delicate attentions of my dearest wife and my 
two amiable girls. Away he would go, and at that time of the 
— : : — jevening had Ito accompany him to-— 
ORIGINAL TALES. | Old Mr. Twist was born and passed all his daysin an old 

7 : | house, close to the counting-house and ware-houses. After the 
jdeath of the old people, it was my own wish to oceupy this 


ow icks 


R. 








THE MAGIC SNUFF-BOX. 


house; but my dear wife and sweet girls protested so much 
A FAGARY, IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMANN, 





ity, that [ gave up iny plan, and we removed to a country hous: 
Tur way in which my very dearand much respected friend |a few miles from the city. The city house was left to the eare 
and partner, Mr. Peregrine Twist, obtained his wife, was so of an old Welsh woman, who had been nurse to Master Pere- 


extremely curious, that | have rather hesitated to lay the par-|erine Twist. 


This respectable old lady, when she answered 
ticulars before the eyes and opinions of the discerning public, | 


our knock and ring, and perceived her nursling standing before 
though, indeed, it often struck me, and very possibly struck me | her, set up such a howl of delight that she awoke all the dogs 
wrong, that there might be some passages in the affair, of |of the neighborhood. 
knowledge doth entertaining and useful. | Mr. Peregrine Twist left all the affairs of the concern en- 

It was one Christimas-day evening, that Peregrine Twist sat | tirely to my eare, whieh I think, showed both his prudence and 
near acertain door, at the top of a large oaken staircase of an | good taste; but, otherwise, I did not so much approve of his 
old-fashioned house, situated in one of those narrow and crook- | conduct. 


He would never, notwithstanding my most pressing 
ed lanes which penetrate the heart of 


the eclebrated London | invitations, go to Vesuvius Villa; and, indeed, once when my 
city. Hesatona little stool,inthe dark, or, at least, almost in ;dear, good-natured wife, being shopping, in > just called 
the dark, for the only light was a small glimmering which dar- | at the door, the impertinent old Welsh woman, before a word 
ted now and then, more or less distinctly, through the key-hole | could be said, shut it again in her face. One reason for lis 
of the before-mentioned door. Master Pereurine Twist ap- 


| many strange actions was, I think, grief forthe lossof his pa- 
peared tosit rather uneasy, to which uneasiness he might per- 


| rentsand regret that he had not been with themin their last mo- 
haps be excited by certain savoury, odoriferous, and pungent | ments. Christmas-day had ever been with old Mr. and Mrs. 
scents, which penetrated, in company with the light-beams, | Twist aday highly revered, and sol: mnly kept,.with good eat- 
through the key-hole and thence to his nose. Now and then, |ing and drinking. On this day did Peregrine always have just 
also, Master Peregrine exclaimed, ‘Gwenllian, is all ready? to lsuch a dinner set out as he used to partake with his dear father 
which question, from the closed sanctuary, answered a voice | and mother. 
like the response of an ancient oracle, ‘Master Peregrine, be 
quiet, and don’t be kicking the door with your feet! 


Every thing was arranged the same, as near as 
jhe and Gwenllian could remember; chairs were placed for the 
At last | old folks, where they used to sit, and then would Peregrine sit 
rose up che time-measurer, the little man with the wooden ham- | down, and talk with them respectfully and dutifully, and be 
mer; five strokes struck he upon the bell, and hardly had the | happy. 
sounds died away in their silver harmony before the door open- After dinner on this day, productive of great events, hischair 
ed, and into the room rushed, with an exulting bound, Master |was drawn round to the tire, and he was eating the dessert, 
Poregrine Twist, ‘when he happened to lay his hand ena piece of paper which 

Brilliant was that room; fire-beams jumped to the polished | had enveloped some biscuits; the title of afairy tale, once the 
vaken panels and floor, and quick hopped back again, angry, | delight of his youth, caught his eye, and looking more closely 
for they hed no resting place. From the wide fire-place, at a | at the mystic red and black characters, he found that it was to 
comfortable distance, stood a table, and on it were heaped the | be played at the Theatre on the following evening. For atime 
good things that Christmas brings. Master Peregrine and the jhe pondered deeply, and at last said, ina quiet decisive tone of 


against the measure, both on the score of health and of gentil-| 


gs | 


|old woman set down toeat. There were also, by the table, | voice, ‘Gwenllian, I shall go to-morrow to the play, to see ‘Py 


| assail us as weentera Theatre. 


~~. ______—- wm — = 


in Boots;’ to which answered Gwenllian, most energetically, 4 
once lost in that wicked place, the top gallery, a silver thim 


At this place it may be as well to prevent the gracious reader j and crooked sixpence ; don’t go, I pray thee, Master Peregrine: 
from falling into the mistake of supposing that we begin this} But he answered and said, ‘I will go.’ 


Dark was the next evening; the wind blew high, the snoy 


'y ferhaps, upon consideration, it may be | lay thick; but out isued Master Twist stoutly. What hand, 
, nlic . > ld ‘ar ¢ swe ¢ skete’> r ¢ ° ° . H * 
proper to enlighten the world so far as to give aslight skete!:, o1 | but the hand of a wighty master can paint the feelings which 


In my youthful days, when | 
was in the country-houge of Messrs. Sugartub, Rice, & Co, of. 
tcn did i frequent the play: and even now, when | sometimes 
occupy a front place in the dress circle, with my dear wife and 
sweet girls, 1 look down on the pit, and back to those blissfyj 
days. 

The rush was ove, and Peregrine sat quite at the end of one 
of the benches; he was little accustomed to fight his Way 
through public life, and had got jammed into a corner until al- 
most every one else passed by. The play began and ended 
amidst thunderings from Olympus. Then for the fairy freaks: 
but, alas! Peregrine’s attention seems quite distracted from 
the stage. Follow hiseyes to where sits a lovely girl; her dark 


| hair falls plentifully on her neck, and shades her white fore- 


‘ 


{ 
| 


-! box to hear him call her Dorothy. 
. + . , of. > Joveort »* ace ’ > } 1 
ance respecting the fate of Peregrine and on account (1 hope 1) dren, when harlequin causes to the clown a tremendous thump, 


| 


| mony. 


| 


| 


} 





head; her eyes are the color of a polished bit of mahogany; she 
is dressed in a trock of satin, yellow and black pattern; herarm 
isso round and white, that you can hardly discern where the 
long kid glove terminates, With her sits an ancient gentleman, 


however, both his fatherand mother died, and 1, the junior part- | possibly her father, and our Peregrine is near enough to the 


She laughs with the chil- 


and Peregrine fancies he hears little silver bells jingling in har. 
At last all is over; down hangs the green curtain, and 
shuts out the land of fairy. The people evacuate, and Pere- 
grine is alone in the wide arena, staring at the now empty box. 
An urchin in the gallery rouses him trom his dream by the ap- 
plication of a rotten appie, and out he rushes, round to the por- 


having been aroused from a pleasant dose, into which a duett, tico, justin time to see the beautiful girl handed, by the old 


gentleman, into a neat green chariot. Solitary and sad he 
wended home. When Gwerllian asked him what he would 


time of day to come alout business; and moreover, learning have for supper, he answered, ‘Nothing, Dorothy,’ and rushed 
that the person was veryshabby and quite unknown, I desired | up to bed without a candle; the old lady in trying to follow him 


quick, fell all down the kitchen stairs. 

The sleep of Master Peregrine Twist was that night much 
disturbed, and he awoke the next morning with a sad head- 
ache, and alittle bit of a heart-ache. He was unhappy also 
on account of his poor Gwenllian, who waited upon him at 
breakfast, with brown paper, steeped in vinegar, tied to her 
nose. After breakfast he sat sad and solitary: his books would 
not amuse him, nor his engravings, nor his curiosities, nor any 
thing that he had. If he took up a pencil, it began to sketch 
the lovely face of Dorothy; if he took up a pen it was the 
same; he saw it in the fire, in the clouds, and beaming out 
from the polished wainscot. Atlast up he jumped and deter- 
mined to walk, thinking that he might possibly meet her. Now 
whilst he walked, it struck him that a little present of snufl, 
to which Gwenllian was devotedly fond, might be a balm to 
her feelings; for, to tell the truth, she had not been, since over 
night, in the most amiable temper. This propitiatory offering, 
though very well met, was not, perhaps,in the then existing 
state of her proboscis, excessively well chosen, but that did 
not strike Master Peregine, sohe bought an ounce of the very 
best high dried. 

By the time Mr. Peregine Twist had reached home, the 
shades of a winter's evening had closed over him, and _ he sat 
in his room, lighted only by the blazing coal fire. As he sat 


| cogitating on various matters all of which had for their counter- 


piece the recollection of Dorothy, he determined to enhance 
the trifling value of his present of snuff, by enclosing it inan 
old box, which he turned over, with otherarticles, in the morn- 
ing. Sohe went to an old cabinet, which contained many 
curious things picked up in his travels, and took out the said 
snuff-box. It wasasinall one, oval, formed apparently of gold, 
and had onthe top some characters engraved, which char 
acters Peregrine, though somewhat acquainted with Eastern 
languages, had in vain endeavored to decipher. Indeed, be 
fore that morning. he had never seenit, and had then found 
it wrapped up ina bitof paper with a memorandum in the hané- 
writing of his father, respecting its purchase from a pawn: 
broker: for it inust be known that, at one time, Mr. Twist 
senior, seriously intended to becomea suuffer, thereunto more 
particularly excited by a slight disorder of his eyes; but though 
Lknew he had gone the length of purchasing a receptacle for 
the snuff, vet did I never see him use it, forhe rather preferred 
accepting a pinch from one of the numerous philanthropist 
who go poking about this world with their boxes in their hands; 
for verily he wasa close man. 

Well, Peregrine sat himself down again in his arm-chair by 
the fire-side, and emptied the high-dried into the box, and thea 
gave it a rub on the sleeve of his coat. Peregrine was cer 
tainly nota snuff-taker, yet did he, and very naturally, I think, 
insinuate alittle into his nostrils. ‘I wish,’ said he, half aloud 
and sneczing at the same time, ‘I wish I knew where that a 








gelic Dorothy lives.’ Hardly had the words issued from h# 
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mouth, when he perceived a little smoke rising near his feet, 
from the hearth-rug. Master Peregrine Twist, thinking it was 
a red-hot coal, which had quarreled and been ejected from the 
fire, stooped down, first wetting his fingers, to remove it; but 
was considerably surprised, and (I hope I may say it without 
derogation to his character) a leetle ala:med, when the smoke 
suddenly took the form of as ugly a small man as anybody 
would never wish to see. 

‘Mr. Peregrine Twist,’ said the horrid ittle animal, with a 

sweet voice and most pulite bow, ‘I have ths pleasure to inform 
you that Miss Dorothy resides at No. Portland Place.’ 
" ‘Sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘I am infinitely obliged for your kind 
and quite unexpected information on a subject certainly very 
interesting to me, but may I take the liberty of requesting fur- 
ther information concerning yourself? 

‘With the greatest pleasure, sir,’ said theodd little figure; ‘I 
am the slave of the snuff-box, Mr. Twist,and your very hum- 
ble servant.’ 

‘The slave of the snuff-box,’ exclaimed Peregrine, rubbing 
hiseyes, and giving hiseara pull; ‘pray explain.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the manikin, ‘fam bound toobey you.—In one 
of the cargoes that Hiram, King of Tyre, sent to Solomon, 
there were several canisters of prince’s mixture, and his most 
gracious majesty becoming partial to snufi attached me to this 
talisman, which ’ 

‘Excus2 me interupting you, Sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘but will 

you explain- attached you to————.’ 
" Certainly, Mr. Twist; I am one of those spirits, who at the 
time of the great rebellion, which you know happened several 
years before the year one, chose to belong to the juste milieu.— 
We have, in consequence, lost caste, and are admitted into 
neither the upper nor lower circles. You now understand, Mr. 
Twist? 

‘Yes, undoubtedly,’ answered Peregrine, who was not quite 
eertain whether he stood on his head or his heels. 

‘Well, Mr. Twist,’ continued the little figure, ‘at the death 
of Solomon, this Snuff-box was thrown, with other articles, 
considered of little value, into an empty room of the temple. 
At the ransacking of that celebrated place, it was carried to 
Babylon, where a maimed and deformed magian got possession 
of the talisman, and discovered its hidden qualities. Enraged 
because I could not make him comme il faut, a thing quite out 
of my power, I assure you, Mr. ‘Twist, he kicked me and the 
box out of the window into the Euphrates, where we lay two 
thousand and some odd hundred years. An Arab, bathing, 
picked it out of the mud; a travelling English Lord bought it 
from him, and put itin his collection; his valet stole it away, 
and pawned it; your father bought it from the pawn-broker; 
the talismanis now in your possession; [am your humble sef- 
vant,and having answered your wish respecting the residence 
of Miss Dorothy, beg respectfully to know if you have any 
further commands?’ 

‘My Dear little Sir, said Peregrine, ‘I cannot hide from you, 
{ dare say, if I wished, that this young lady has made sad work 
with my heart. It would gratify me very much to be introdu- 
ced to her, to know more of her disposition; but perhaps, after 
all, her affections may be already engaged, and then———’ 

‘My dear Mr. Twist,’ said the manikin, interrupting the dol- 
otous suppositions of Peregrine, ‘I know so far, that her heart 
is yet disengaged: andif you are really inclined to be introdu- 
ced to her, there will be, to-morrow morning, a fine opportu- 
nity? 











‘To-morrow morning! that is a long time,’ muttered Pere- 
gtine. 

‘Mr. Twist, you are the master, and I theslave; but if I might 
advise, you will restrain your impatience, and wait until——’ 

‘Idare say you are right; and I will wait. 





‘You are a reasonable man Mr. Twist, and itisa pleasure to 
serve you. Well, Sir, if you will, to-morrow morning, be by 
the canal of the Regent’s park, near tothe north gate, at two 
clock; events may occur much to your satisfaction. At pre- 
sent, iff have your permission, I shall just step over to the 
next solar system; I have an acquaintance or two there, who, 
fear may consider my long silence a decided cut. 

‘O, certainly, said Peregrine. 

The little man dissolved again into smoke. 


. . . . . . . . 


The next morning was as fine as ever Dutchwoman could 
wish fora skate to market. When Peregrine arrived at the 
Regent's Park, he found it wanted a quarterto two. The wa- 
ter was frozen over, and the ice covered with skaters. When 
‘heclock of the new church struck two,he got very fidget- 
‘fy and began seriously to think of applying to the Snuff- 
%0X; rather querying if he had not altogether been humbug- 
ged. Just at that instant, however, he felta pull at the tail of 
‘s coat; and, turning round sharp, he saw his little spiritual 
guide, apparently in a perspiration. 

‘Dear me,’ said the Dwarf, ‘I am only just in time, let us 
walk on fast; I can talk to you as we go. Do you know, Mr. 
Twist, [have not progressed so rapidly since the day I heard 
‘Seevent of the great battle, so well described by your Milton. 
, ile I was away, sir, a comet came down, and so cut up the 
“atythat I had to go ten millions of milesround. Now I am 


put to the licentiousness of those comets, I predict the overturn- 
ing of all the existing institutions of ths universe. But stop a 
moment, Mr. Twist, we are in the right place now.’ 

Atthe place where they stopped, a laly and gentleman were 


person who had been with her at the Treatre. | 

‘My Dear,’ said the old gentleman who was undoing his | 
skates, ‘you must come across to me, ard then we shall save a/ 
mile round, at least.’ 

‘I can’t, Dear Papa, indeed,’ answerd Dorothy; ‘I am quite 
afraid.’ 

‘Stuff, child! said Papa. ‘Come.’ 

Dorothy did come; half way, at lea¢; and then she popped 
through the ice into the water. The elerly gentleman set up 
a loud shout of helpless agony; but Peegrine ran on the ice, 
and plumped right into the place whereshe had fallen. Assist- 
ed by his invisible servant, he got her nto his arms; and then 
broke, splashed, waded and scrabbled t the shore, where a tol- 
erable number of persons had collected. The multitude receiv- 
ed him with aloud shout of laudation Peregrine would not 


followed by the happy, weeping Papa,ind the crowd. When 
Papa gotintoa hackney coach, with his laughter, and expressed 
his gratitude to Peregrine, by inviting hm that day to dinner. 
When the beautiful clock, on the beautiful mantel-piece of 
Mr. John Shock’s beautiful drawing-rom, began to play the 
beautiful air of ‘Vivi tu,’ Mr. John Shocx, who was an old fash- 
ioned early man, and dined, when he ewld, precisely at seven, 
began to express, sotto voce, his hope thi the invited would not 
keep the dinner waiting. Already wae assembled, his son, 


no friend to arbitrary restrictions; but if there is not some stop| 





talking to each other across the water, @ ratherthe ice. Pere-| 
grine immediately recognized his dear Jorothy and the elderly | 


relinquish hisdear burthen until he remhed one of the lodges! 


My wife has some hopes that fate has destined Mr. Raphael} 
Topenny and our sweet Isabella to come together: 
On his wedding day Mr. Peregriae Twist broke the magie 


| snuff-box, and so discharged the sprte from further attendance; 


for, as he said to me, in a conversation previous, he did not think 
it at all conducive to the happiness of a married man, to be able 
to know everything. I forgot to say that Gwenllian was 
appointed chief of the home department. T. L. W. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








ON THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 


Previousry to that important and eventful epoch, when Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the werld, and disseininated its 
beneficial influence, the nations of the earth, with the single 
exception of Jews, had lost all knowledge of the true God.— 
Polytheism, with its idolatrous worship, its superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, its bloody sacrifices, overshadowed the land. 
Splendid temples of the most sumptuous architecture, and 
adorned with the master-pieces of the sculptors art, were 
erected and consecrated to the worship of unknown gods. 
Even the Grecks and Romans, whom we have been accustomed 
to regard as greatly superior to all the other nations of the 
earth, in the brightest and most glorious periods of their his- 
tory, were in this respect, but little in advance of those they 
affected to consideras barbarians. Their most renowned phi- 
losophers were ignorant of the true character and attributes of 
the Divine Being whose almighty word spoke all things into 
existence, and whose watchful eye is over all creation. Their 
ideas of the immortality of the soul, and a future state of re- 





Mr. Augustus Shock, and his son’s frend, Mr. Raphael To- 
penny; his maiden sister, Miss LydiaShock; and a young 
lady, adear friend of Dorothy. But, abvve all parties, a sort of 
cloud seemed to hover; for Mr. Augustts, who was very exclu- 
sive and all that sort of thing, had not scrupled to express his 
opinion on the impropriety of inviting astranger to dinner; and 
indeed, had he not stood inawe of his»!d maiden aunt, or ra- 
ther, I shouldsay, in love of her money,it was his determined 
intention to dine at hisclub. On the other hand, Mr. Shock, 
senior, though much swayed by his hopeful, thought it hard that 
he could notreturn an obligation, afterthe old English method, 
by stuffing. Mr. Raphacl Topenny suddenly disturbed these 
and other thoughtsin the midst of those present, by exclaim- 
ing, as he stood looking through the window,—*Who can this 
be, Augustus? Pon honor!—splendid!? 

Augustus walked to the window, and gaw « dark eab, drawn 
by afine dark horse. in atew moments the fuounan announ- 
ced Mr. Peregrine Twist. 

Mr. Twist was before long a favorite with all; and when the 
gentlemen went up to the drawing room again, they found that 
Dorothy had left her bed-room, and was reclining ona sofa, 
well wrapped up, near the fire; which move I rather attribute 
to the somewhat unexpected lout ensemble of Peregrine. How- 
ever, when she answered his enquiries respecting her feelings, 
by half rising, casting down her eyes, and whispering something 
about ‘her preserver,’ it soon made waste meat, as the: Turks 
say, of poor Peregrine’s heart. 

After coffee, there was music. The dear friend of Dorothy 
did all in her power to attract the notice of Peregrine, by her 
performances; so much so, that Dorothy at last took her place at 
the harp; fearing, as she said, that her sweet friend Julia would 
do too much. Dorothy accepted the services of Mr. Raphael 
Topenny, to accompany her on his flute; and that she might 
have had a motive for. Ican only say,that Peregrine who was 
left sitting upon the sofa, became suddenly very jealous of Mr. 
Raphael Topenny’sattentions. It struek him that it would bea 
good joke to put his pipe out; so he stole his hand into his 
pocket, and slyly took a pinch of snuff; for his box was not to 
be offered toevery one. Hardly lad hesneezed before the little 
man stood at his elbow. Peregrine wes going to whisper, but 
he said,—*There is no need, Mr. Twist; | know your thoughts. 
Just stoop down your liead if you please.’ 

Peregrine stooped: the little man fumbled his hand over the 
various organs of his cranium, and vanshed, leaving Peregrine 
possessed of the united talents of a Nicholson, Drouet and 
Kuplau. 

‘The piece finished, Mr. Raphael Topenny looked round, and 
his eyes seemed to say,—*Can you do any thing like that, my 
buck? ‘The eyesof Dorothy,also, had meaning in them. 

‘Sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘that’s a splendid flute. Allow me.’ 
He took it and poured*out such a volume of melody, that five 
of the windows cracked, and Mr. Raphael Topenny evapora- 
ted. 

Mr. Peregrine Twist, from the time of that eventful dinner 
party, was a constant visiter at No. —, Portland Place. Indeed, 
at the request of my dear wife, he introduced us to the 
Shocks. 

In about six months’ time Mr. Peregrine Twist led to the 
Hymeneal altar Miss Dorothy Shock; and at the same time, 





was united, Mr. Augustus Shock to Anna Maria, my eldest girl. 
” 


wards and punishments, were so vague and confused, that even 
| Socrates, to whom has been assigned by common consent, the 
first rank in the brilliant host whose genius threw a splendid 
radiance over ‘the land of battle and of song,’ was clouded 
with doubt and uncertainty, and his religious opinions con- 
formed to those of the less informed multitude. Man, by 
nature, is a religious animal; that is, his feelings, his senti- 
ments, his instinets, (if I may so speak,) all direct him tosome 
superior being or beings, who created and fashioned the globe 
weinhabit. ‘To this principle, erroneous as its direction often 
has been, and still is, may be attributed the different systems 
of false religion, and the various forms of worship, that have 
diffused their influence throughout the world. 

The rites and ceremonies of pagan worship were marked 
with all the absurdities and superstitious observances, that men 
utterly ignorant of the character of the true God could devise. 
They were more frequently dictated by their fears, than that 
pious fecling which should prompt mankind to reverence and 
adore a superior being. They were, in general, crucl, inhu- 
man, and impure; and, from their very nature, could have no 
tendency to soften the heart and mend the morals; their ten- 
dency was rather to encourage cruelty of character and ferocity 
of manners. Neither their rites and ceremonies, nor the prin- 
ciples they inculcate, had any reference to a future state of 
happiness or misery, which was to be cbtained or avoided by 
the course of life men pursued onearth. They referred exclu- 
sively, to some immediate and temporal end. It is true, that 
in some nations, mysterics were celebrated in honor of different 
divinities, in which a secret, and perhaps, purer worship wae 
offered, and to which none were admitted who had not been 
previously prepared to pass through the appointed ceremonies, 
| This secret worship is supposed to have inculeated higher and 
| more exalted views of the deity and of religion, than those 
| which were practiced in public; but it does not appear to have 
| produced any very striking effect upon those who were admitted 
| to their participation; nor does it appear that any very exten- 
sive or beneficial effect was produced upon the public morals. 
| Even the Eleusynian mysteries, so celebrated in Grecian history, 
| failed to introduce in public a more rational system of religion, 


| than that which had long prevailed. 








Many of the ancient systems of idolatry were remarkable for 
the impurity of their rites, and the cruelty that characterised 
them. The Phenicians, Egyptians, Carthagenians and Syrians, 
immolated human victims to appease the wrath, or gain the 
favor of their immaginary gods; aud even the Greeks and 
Romans, with all their boasted refinement of manners and 
intellectual cultivation, offered human sacrifices—a practice 
which continued even until the time of Adrian, seventeen 
years before Christ.. At Sparta, in honorof the goddess Diana 
Orthia, they whipped boys with such severity on her altar, that 
they often died under the infliction; the unfortunate victims, 
however, were honored witha public funeral, and statues were 
erected tocommemorate the fortitude with which they bore the 
lash—and this cruelty was authorised by Lycurgus, their great 
lawgiver. In Arcadia, young women were sacrificed in a 
similar manner, upon the altar of Bacchus. If many of the 
religious ceremonies of the pagans were thus cruel and inhu- 
man, others were not less remarkable for their impurity and 
licentiousness; witness the festivals of the Bacchus, which 
were celebrated throughout Greece, in which drunkenness, 
and obscene revelry, formed a principal part of the ceremonies; 
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the Lupercalia, a festival in honor of Pan, in which the priests | church was distracted by the controversies and dissension: | loom, but his soaring genius could not be happy there; to al 
ran through the streets nearly naked; the hudi Florales, in between rival sects. Under these circumstances Mahomet| kinds of trade he had an extreme aversion. His temper ang 
which women exposed themselves in a most shameless manner; | commenced his careey, and laid the foundation of that relig-| tone of mind at this period, are cisplay ed in an addregg ty 
the Aphrodisia, or festivals in honor of Venus, observed in ious and temporal power which, in after times, subverted the Contemplation. Abouta year after this, he entered upon the 
various parts of Greece; and others of a character equally’ Roman Empire in the east, and established the seat of ~" study of the law. He applied himself to the study of Latin 
impure, licentious and degrading, marking at once the gross, Supremacy on the thre of the Cesars. | during his leisure hours, in which language he received only 
superstitions that bound mankind, and the profligacy of man-| Maiomet having matured his plans, affected a life of severe | some trifling instrustion, yetin ten months,he could read Horace 
ners that prevailed, and which were sanctioned by public austerity and of outwtrd sanctity. He frequently retired to a with facility, and jad made some progress in Greek, studying 
authority. Such was the state of the world, when the light of cave in the neighborhwd of Mecca, where he passed days and at the same time, the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan. 
Christianity appeared, and that sublime system wasannounced, nights in fasting, prayer, and meditation. In his seclusion he, guages. Chemistry, astronomy, and electricity, were among 
which in its onward and triumphant march, overturned the, pretended to be favwed with those heavenly visions, and his studies: he paid sonre attention to drawing and music, ang 
temples of false gods, exposed the foul corruptions of idolatry, angelic visits which hegubsequently announced to hiscredulous had a turn for mecaanics. Close application to study, and the 
and exhibited the true object of worship, the one Supreme and followers. There the ange! Gabriel presented him with the  stridings of a Herculean intellect, wore out a Constitution 
Eternal God. But Christianity itself in time beeaa corrup-| first chapter of the Kwan, which is held in special veneration naturally feeble. The proofs of his indefatigable industry, 
ted by false doctrines, and supe rstitious practices, and near, by Musselmans. ‘Th@e lie saw the angel seated in the midst) which his papers evinced, were astonishing; law, electricity, 
the close of the sixth century, a new religion took its rise, and of the clouds, on a throne of surpassing splendor, glittering chemistry; the Latin and Greek languages, to the highest 
ventured to dispute with the empire of the world—that of Ma- with gold, and respladent with diamonds and other precious! branches of critical knowledge, history, chronology, divinity, 
homet, which of all the false religions that have prevailed, is, stones, who presented sim with the second chapter of the Koran, | poetry, etc., had been studied, understood, and commented upog 
the most remarkable, as well on account of its origin, as the | saying: *O, thou who at covered with a celestial mantle, arise) by a youth who died at the age of twenty-one years, though 
extraordinary circumstances that attended its promulgation. | and preach.’ Obeying the command of the angel, he set forth borne down by poverty and ill health. 

Mahomet, or Mohammed, its founder, was one of the most) and first communicated the purport of his divine mission to his! — 
extraordinary men of his age, and, perhaps, all things consid-' wile, Cadijah, She ves at first incredulous, and treated his| 
ered, of any other age. He was not the humble and obscure, prophetic calling, andais heavenly visions, as the dreams of a — 
individual he is represented to have been by some authors; he distempered and entiusiastic imagination; but she was at Marcu 22d, 1832, Died, John Wolfgang von Gethe. He 
may have been unedueated and illiterate, but he belonged to| length prevailed upon 0 acknowledge, if she did not implicitly displayed = early fondness for literature and the arts, whic) 
the tribe of Kors ish, the noblestof Arabia, to whose chief was| believe, the divine awhority he claimed. Having gained the, increased with his years. His studies aman the whole 
committed the care of the Caaba, or sacred temple of the Ara-| co-operation of his wife, his next object was to convince others circle of the sciences. ‘It would be difficult, Says @ popular 
bians. When we look at what he accomplished; the mighty | of his kindred, and brng them over to his faith; but, notwith-| WTIteT, ‘to find @ — who had lived for oe than eighty years 
empire he founded; the wonderful spread of his religious doc-| standing his eloquent appeals, and his repeated and fervent} with fewer infirmities than Gethe. ba peetigions activity of 
trines, and the mighty revolution he effected by his genius and | protestations, that he was duly commissioned as the prophet ot his mind seemed not to have worn out his body. His elevated 
perseverance, in tle political and religious condition not only | the Eternal, and his syecial messenger on earth, his doctrines form, the striking regularity of his features, his imposing and 
of his own but of other countries, we are constrained to ac-| made so little progress, that, at the expiration of four years, he noble bearing, the athletic proportions of his body, soem to 
knowledge that he was possessed of extraordinary talents and | could only count fourproselytes. Having, however, advanced | have suffered vsti, it from age; he oo a8 uprighs 
a commanding influence, however we may condemn his| thus far, lis enthusiastic nature prompted him to proceed, and | #8 4 youth of eighteen; ne apparent 18 Res bony irene his 
impostures, and deplore the extension of his religion among so} he ventured to communicate his mission and assert his char-| years, and the wrinkles of his face om. cage taramin 
large a portion of the human race. | acter as a prophet before his assembled kindred of the tribe ot | sixty.’ Of his various works, the ree of Werther, the 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, in the year 569 of the Christian | Korish. In a grave and solemn manner, weil befitting the | Drame of Foust, and the gene nainy : ee Meister 
era. Many marvellous stories are related by Moslem historians | high office he had assamed, he addressed them in the following | _ well known thengh Ge meium o Geameten, © & 
of the wonderful events that oceurred at the moment of his) Words: ‘1 know no ian in all Arabia who can offer his kin-| English reader. 
birth. tas said, that so brilliant and intense a light issued | dred a more excellent thing than I now do you: I offer you! March 22, 1788. A most ruinous conflagration at New. 
from his body, all Syria was i!luminated; that the sacred fire| happiness both in this lite and that which is to come; God} Orleans; by which far the greater part of the city was reduced 
of the Persians, which had burned for ages on their altars| Almighty hath commanded me to call you to him; encod to ashes. 
with undiminished brightness, was suddenly extinguished, a | fore, among you will be assisting therein, and become my | 
certain presage, that the power of the God they worshipped | brother and vice-gerent? This page asemagg en ee 
had forever ceased; and that he was no sooner born, than he | Selemnly made, was received with shouts of laughter, an . : 
fell prostrate in the attitude of prayer and exclaimed ts a clear) eVen menaces, by all but the young and enthusiastic Ali, who | seg rw agent oe — oe = 
and distinet voice, ‘God is great! There is no God, but God, | had previously embraced the faith, and who subgequently | i at Weimar, on the 7 of May, ‘1 i tthe age ol ele * 
and Lam his prophet ‘Pheacy with many atheretoriegeqnally | became one of his most ardent and distinguished followers.* e entered the university of Jena, where he became attached 


TUESDAY, MARCH 22p. “ 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23p. 











wonderiul, are asserted by Moslem writers, and are implicitly | - _——______ —_—_—— —$_____ sabre — ~~ orem ae baceys e &. Petersbarg, and became 
believed by his devout followers; but it will be readily perceiv- | ener ar the Governor-General, Von Bawr. He ate! after 
ed, that they were either the invention of Mahomet himsclf, or OUR DIARY. | wards appeinted possidont wd ae rane of Esthonie, =a 
of huis Lbnitne diate tollowe IS, to impress an ignorant and super- —_— — —— - —— ~~ | ” eel age ee - +4 - ries wn ww Doc- 
stitious people, witha beliet in the divinity of his mission, and SUNDAY, MARCH 20, SPRING BEGIN | 6 ee dole . a asp rie — a volgg ge . Kniges 
gain greater credit tor the religion and laws he professed to . ? 9 . alate | y which he sunk greatly in public esteem. In 1795 he retired 


' i | : : A RF OEM . : 
promulgate as the special messenger and favored prophet of the Marcu 20th, 1727, Sir Isaac Newton died. He was called! toa country place, about thirty-five miles from Narva, in Eathe | 


tals . ° a6 s . 
; : : nia, but soon afterwards removed to Weimar, with a pension 
Most High. It has been thus with all impostors. Ancient} the creator of natural philosophy. In his early youth, he evin-| _- 1000 ild and agai — z his 
nae ome SN TEES TI oe of 1 guilders, and again returned to Petersburg, where hi 
gre ‘ 1anical pursuits, and a remarkable sone were cdecated. Although he hed : his 
aptitude for drawing, and constructing hi yy dei Woe ee ee ee 
ay g, i structing machinery, being his Lael ie Geoas : Siberi 
aE DE ote i vant za | arrival at the frontiers, he was arrested and sent to Siberia— 
own instructor in all his pursuits. While at college, his fond-| A small drama of his, an evident eulogy of Paul I.. wastrae 
ness for mathematical studies enabled him to acquire great | ltadl hes Mieciahen ail laid befese ane enet phe was 90 
proficiency in them; and before completing his twenty-third | deliohted alii it yon he recalled itenecaes He afterwards 
year he made soine great discoveries in the science to which he, “enn nto whee Banat and wen chenen niinolinan of the acad- 
was attached. The fall of anapple, itis said, led him tua train | omen of oteiimal ns when. with Merkel. be feemelt 
. ” : ’ ’ 7 ’ 


of reflections which resulted in his elucidation of the princi-| . . : . 
‘ pipe Sap ; ne p ‘| party against Goethe and Schlegel. In 1806 he went again 
ples of gravitation. Itis impossible to follow him through his! : 

ae ; : ; ; 6 | Russia. In 1813, as counsellor of state, he fullowed the Rus 
scientific career, tracing out the brilliant discoveries he made 


s ; : Ss ‘ “| sian head quarters, constantly writing, as he had previously 
. ; in optics, chemistry, etc. In 1688, Newton was elected by his| ang foe Pt antieiic oinuins Hees 1817, he 
we . " . of , . 4 e . H ° é e 
ded followers. Even in this enlightened age, when every | university, (Cambridge,) to the convention parliament. In| deal larv of 15.000 ‘ble ith di ; ide in 
branch of learning is making such rapid advances, the Mor-| 1699, he w: lin eee call Uni In It ss | received a salary 0 x roubles, with directions to reside! 
i 3 gy such rapid advances, Mor-) 1699, he was made master of the mint. Un 1703, he was chosen! , — . : = H 
scales Naallaais Sin ica labned sald ihe ca sic, Maciel tak ie c Ethie sg: ‘ | Germany, and report upon literature and public opinion. He 

' é y Visions | president of the royal society; and in 1705, was knighted by | wes ener, te Gennes of tathee ede eek OR 
sect, and the divine authority of the golden book. Need we; Queen Anne. Newton is described as having been mild and! ie ee sp a. er 
sail aiaieadialt tee tke wilted le tind i eae of the Russians, considered by most Germans as a spy, 40¢ 
. ROS S private iiley ane one whose modesty Was) wag regarded by tae liberal party in Germany, with aversion 
people, the claims of Mahomet to the exalted character of a) equa! tohis merits. When his friends expressed their admira-| Thi feeli ats hg f tots husiast 
prophet of God, should find supporters, and his doctrines be-! tion of his discoveries, he said: *To my self, 1 seem to have! mn rr me yi re yes i ae or ved cage es r liv. 

; named Sand, that eliberately then deéil'- 
eine Sand, e tely murdered him, an 


been as a child playing on the sea-shore, while the immens : salen “t : . 
‘ me ht ’ € immense) ered himself up to justice. Kotzebue was married three time 
It was not until the fortieth year of his age, that Mahomet) ocean of truth lay unexplored before me.’ Recent disclosures| ry . 

: ‘ and left thirteen children. 


assunied the character of a prophet and a lawgiver; until that however, of a correspondence which took place between New- 
period he w as engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life—in trade! ton and Flamsteed, seems to indicate that the former was much 
and trailic asa merchant. Having married Cadijah, a rich and! indebted to the latter for many of his calculations, and that! THURSDAY, MARCH 247H. 

. . on « = . ¥ . , - ai f . % 3 ° . Cal oe 
noble Widew, he was enabled to live more at his ease, and it Flamsteed had great reason to complain ot Newton's ingrati- Markcr 24th, 1603. Elizabeth, Queen of England, died. 


was then, perhaps, he first entertained the idea of establishing | tude. | She was one of tke most distinguished of female sovereig® 
a new religion, and overturning the idolatrous worship to which | the daughter of Henry the Eighth, by Anne Boieyn, and was 
his countrymen were attached, MONDAY, MARCH 21sT. | born in 1553. She was educated in the Protestant religio®s 
| and by the last will of her father, was nominated third in the 
sucession. During the reign of Mary, she was treated with 
great severity, and attempts were made to draw her into# 
snare on the subject of religion, so as to prosecute her for ber 
, : | sys but by uncommon prudence she escaped these desig 
emigrant, was written atseven years of age; and at eleven, he| In 1558, on the death of Mary, she succeeded to the throne. 
in one day wrote twelve separate themes, one for each boy in| She refused all matrimonial overtures, yet was supposed 0 

his class; at the age of fourteen, he was placed at a stocking} pleased with such addresses. By the vigilance of her gove™ 
ment, she preserved her dominions in peace, repell ibe 
«Continued in our ninth number. attempts of the Spaniards, and was considered the patrones° 


history ig replete with such examples, and the history of modern 
ties is not without parallel instances. Minos, the Cretan 
lawgiver, retired to a cave where he prepared his celebrated 





code of laws, and, that they might possess greater authorityy| 
he announced that he received them from Jupiter, the father of | 
gods and men, Numa, the successor of Romulus, gave the! 
lawless rabble collected within the walls of Rome, a code of 
laws and asystemot religion, which he declared were dictated 
by adivinity, Joanna Southeote and Ann Lee, pretended to 
be the messengers and prophets of the Almighty, and their 
claims to this high distinction are acknowledged by their delu-| 





wonder then, that in an ignorant age, and among an idolatrous 


— 


Being of a religious and contemplative turn of mind, and| 
possessing at the same time, a warm imagination, he devoted) Marcu 21, 1785. Henry Kirke White was born at Notting- 
himself to the contemplation of heavenly things, and to that} ham onthis day. He died on the 19th of October, 1806, aged | 
system of reiigious refortiation by which he hoped to bring his| twenty-one, In early childhood he gave promise of great} 
countrymen back to what he called the true faith—the faith of! genius. His first distinguished composition, a tale of a Swiss, 
Abraham, from whom he pretended to be descended. The! 
peculiar situation of the world at that time favored his design; | 
the Persian power was rapidly declining; the Roman empire, | 
whose victorious eagles had so long waved in triumph over a} 
vanquished world, was crumbling to pieces; and the Christian! 
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the reformed church. With regard to the exection of Mary, 
Queen of Scotts, she endeavored toshift the odium from herself» 
and attributed it to a mistake of her sectetary, Davision, by 
whom the warrant was furthered.—The execution of Essex 
was a blow from which she never recovered. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25TH, LADY DAY. 


Marcu 25th, 1792. Lake of Harantorem, in the county of 
Kerry, Ireland, a mile in circuit, sunk intothe ground. 
March 25th, 1688. Charity Schools first instituted in London. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26TH. 


Manca 26th, 1815. 
cape froin Elba. 

March 26th, 1798. 
Architect died. 

March 26ih, 1797. Sir James Hutton, ded; he was a Natu- 
ral Philosopher, distinguished as the autho: of a system of Ge- 
ology which refers the structure of the solid parts of the Earth 
to the action of fire, hence termed the Plubnian Theory. 


Napoleon arrived ix Paris after his es- 


Sir Jno. Vanbrugh, the Dramatist, and 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


CixcinnatT1 CoLtece.—We have received a pamphlet, con- 
taining a Catalogue of the Officers and Students in the 
Medical and Law departments of the Cincinnati College; First 
Session: 1835—6. To itare appended a List of the Gradu- 

ates at the first Medical Commencement, and a Report from 
the Trustees to the Corporators. Fromthe interesting Report 
made by Peyton S.Symmes, Esq., we learn the following facts 
in regard to this Institution: 

The Cincinnati Lancaster Seminary was organized in 1814. 
About $12,000 were contributed towards the erection of an 
edifice, which was partially finished and schools opened in it, 
in 1815. A charter was obtained during the next year. In 
1818 Gen. William Lytle proposed that a College should be 
superadded to the institution; and he with many others contri- 
buted means to effect it. In 1819a charter was obtained, and 
College classes were soon organized. In 1825 they were sus- 
pended, and the rooms rented to private teachers. The edifice 
decayed—the Lancasterian Seminary was suspended—and a 
suitforthe property commenced. An ineffectual effort was 
made to resuscitate the institution in 1832. The present board 
of Trustees were elected in 1834, and proceeded to organize a 
Medical department. Some of the Professors in this depart- 
ment contributed liberally themselves, and induced others todo 
likewise. More than 3000 dollars have been expended. Some 
of the apartments have been let out, and a considerable portion 
of the north wing has been finished for the use of an Academy 
and Lancaster school. By the exertionsof the board, the Col- 
lege has been made to accommodate the following faculties: 
The Medical School; The Law School; The Cincinnati Medi- 
cal Society; The Cincinnati Literary Scciety; The Western 
Academy of Science; The Mechanics’ Institute; an Academy 
and a Lancaster School. They also contemplate the establish- 
ment of a Classical department, and a desartment for the edu- 
cation of Professional Teachers. 





GroLocican Survey.—In the March number of the Western 
Monthly Magazine, among other interesting articles is one by 
J. L. Riddell, M. D., on the Geological features of Ohio. In 
this paper many important advantages which would probably 
result to the state from a geological survey are pointed out, with | 
much clearness and ability. The proptiety of appointing a 
suitable person for the purpose of makiag such a survey, has 
been agitated at Columbus during the present session of the 
legislature; and it is to be regretted that no such appointment 
has been made. In many sections of Obio, there are indica- 
tionsof the existence of various mineral substances—of salt, 
coal, lead, iron &c., which demand attention. Certainly, if 
the legislature had restricted the sphere of its operations to the 
limits of our own state, the people of whom itis the represent- 
ative, could have derived quite as much benefit from its wis- 
dom. The fact, that our soil embowels minerals of immense 
importance to our prosperity, is in our opinion, a sufficient 
teason why the survey should be ordered. 





Swixe.—So long as the honorable the City Council permits 
hogs to run at large in our streets, we hold it is bound on every 
Principle of humanity and justice, to provide for their comfort. 

fhe young porkers, particularly, should be objects for the exer- 
cise of the good feelings of the council, which should imme- 
diately, before the cold weather is entirely gone, order a few 
comfortable beds made up for them in all the sleeping places 


late, we have seen many shivering spectacles. There was one 
gang of porklings, of a propersize forreasting, which we were 
in the habit of passing in our morning walk. There were 
about a dozen of them—and about suniown they would pack 
themselves close together, for mutual >rotection trom the icy 
blasts. In the mornings, when we sav them, they would be 
wedged together on the principle of economizing heat, the 
cheek of one against the ham of anoher, alternately, and a 
few sprinkled on the top of the group 1y way of a coverlid, or 
coverlet. There they would shiver awy, as long as they could 
stand it without food, or the dugs woud let them. But there 
were some very young little fellows, wth scarce a hair to their 
hides, who were especial objects of our pity. You would 
have thought that every one of them was afflicted with the 
ague, they shook so. And as for the .ld grunters, they were 
unmannerly, and drove all the young ones out of the warm 
corners, and occupied them themselve;, They frequently put 
us in mind of ; but never mird, we are speaking of 
quadrupeds now. 





In a Christian community, more regird should be had to the 
feelings of dumb creatures, than seens to prevail with us. A 
man who would maltreat a pig, is nc better than a dog who 
would bite one. To be sure, hogs arenot remarkable for their 
civility, and you sometimes have to urn out of the way for 
them, but that ’s no excuse for beating them. We have been 
near taken off our feet frequently bythem, and did not kick 
them; and that, we take it, is a strongevidence of the gentle. 
ness and tenderness of our feelings. But we forget—we should 
be careful how we introduce ourselves into a paragraph about 
hogs. 


Cincinnati is the greatest place for hogs in the world; and 
they have the greatest method of raising them here of any other 
place which we know of. A man will urn outa bevy of young 
pigs, to look at which will make the mouth of a lover of roast- 
pig to water, in December say. Well, he turns afloat a dozen 
—and they will run at large in the streets until the next No- 
vember—when he gocs out to look up his pork. Hogs look 
inuch alike, and he selects twelve of tie finest looking porkers 
he can find, and drives them home, asionished at the increase. 
And thus, raising hogs, which is expensive elsewhere, is carried 
on without trouble or cost—as they are fattened by the 
public at large, forthe benefit of their owners. 


ae 
Sympratny.—lIt is an astonishing fact, which we have never 

seen noticed, that the male and female sexes feel much more 

acutely for persons of the opposite gender than for those who 

belong to their own. A woman will shed tears when she sees 

a man in distress, but has not the least commiseration for a 

wretched female. And so it is with the men—when they see 

aman begging alms they call hima miserable fellow, but if a 

female be found in the same predicament, the first impulse is 

to assist her. For ourselves, whenever a lubberly fellow comes 

into our presence and screws up his features to the pitiable point, 

we feel much like loaning him a foot as an assistance to him on 

his journey through life—but for ‘he other sex, we generally 

share the sixpence which is to be found cémpanionless in our 
pockets with them. 

When the wretched Cowan met ais doom in this city for the 
murder of his wife, we were particularly struck with the inter- 
est which the females manifested for him—they were sure 

his wife was to blame, and he was not so bad a fellow as peo- 
ple seemed to consider him. Now the men viewed the cireum- 
stances of his case very differently; with them the wife was 
quite tolerable, while the husband was hardly good enough 
for a gibbet. And thus the sexes differ in the matter of ob- 
jects of sympathy. A male and female will see two objects 
of misery, one of each sex—and in ninety-nine cases out of a 

hundred, the woman will pity and be for relieving the man, 
while the man will think it quite right that the poor suffering 
woman should be comforted. A little observation will con- 
vince any one of the truth of what we have now said on this 
subject. You will always find females ready to extenuate 
men and blame their own sex, while exactly the opposite thing 
takes place with the masculine gender. 


Lear Year.—Glancing over the columns of a New-York pa- 
per, we observed that a certain society of bachelors has been 
thrown into a state of confusion by the recreancy of onc of its 
principal officers. It appears that the old fellow had been 
wheedled out of his single blessedness by a damsel who, exer- 
cising the prerogative of the Leap year, flung a most bewitch- 
ing smile upon him which he found it impossible to resist. The 
icy ties which bound him to the Bachelor’s club were dissolved, 
and he entered the land of promise. 

Leap year’s privileges, if properly fullowed out, would suc- 








Our CounTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG.—This abominable sentiment, 
which is the motto of many papers, was animadverted on a 
year agointhe Mirror. If there is one politician who of all 
others is singled out for reprobation, that one is Talleyrand.— 
He has been condemned most Justty—abuse has been heaped 
upon him—aud the whole vocabulary of reproachful language 
has been exhausted in characterising his notorious shiftings as 
wrong and abominable. This politician has been condemned 
too, by those, who, to be consistent, should respect him asa 
model of patriots. Hashe not acted upon their principles?— 
Has he not clung to his ‘country, right or wrong?’ Was he 
ever exiled—did he ever expatriate himself—or was he ever 
found in opposition tohis country? No: buton the contrary, 
through all the shifting scenes of revolution, anarchy, despo- 
tism, and crowns, he has been faithful to hiscountry. Suppose 
that after he had approved of the principles of the revolution, 
he should have condemned those on which Bonaparte was ele- 
vated—he would not have been true to his country, that is, he 
would have been against the wishes of a majority of the na- 
tion, and that’s what is meant when we speak of country, But 
if this had been his course, he would have opposed his coun- 
try and been consistent with his professions, 


The fact is, this sentiment is abominable—damnable—and 


they are not to guide us through stirring, as well as peaceful 
times? Shall a man adopta principle to-day, and, because oth- 
ers do not choose to act agreeably to it to-morrow, place his foot 
upon it? What is conscience, or what is rectitude, if they are 


of anation,and it,in its mad promptings, suggests the desecra- 
tion of all that is high and hely? Isthe man of genuine pa- 
triotism never called upon to breast the tide of popular corrup- 
tion?. How should the patriot of Rome have conducted him- 
self, when govermental forms came and went like the shifting 
scenes of a panorama! Should he have clung fast through 
all, and over all, to his political faith, as to his religion—or 
should he have thrown up his voice and shouted for every 
change, and rallied under every popular standard, even when it 
was planted upon the dust of his once loved eagles, and waved 
over the ruinsof the once glorious capitol ? 


Away with such political insanity—and let us assist when 
we can and oppose when we must. For ourselves, we rever- 
ence no politician unless we have reason to think that through 
all changes, he would hold fast to his principles and the consti- 
tution of his country, and who would look upon every effort of 
popular delirium which would tend to stigmatize his country’s 
rectitude, with that unmingled and unmitigated scorn which 








about town. During the cold weather which we have had of 


becomes aChristian and an American. 


to be sacrificed when temporary insanity pervades the majority | 





cessfully overthrow all the privileges of celibacy. Nota bach- 
elor over thirty, whose claims were respectable, would be left 
in his shoes, at the period of its expiration. Just think a mo- 
ment of a pretty girl’s coming to your retreat, and with a blush- 
jing cheek and drooping lash, popping the alternative to you!— 
Could you refuse? Bless us, but we have some single friends 
on whom we hope no euch dangerous experiments will be tried. 
They would be fatal toour friendships, Solong as the veterans 
referred to, are left to themselves we have no fears—for their 
| modesty and cowardice will ever preserve them as they are.— 
| But if the ladies should single them out, and intimate to them 
the pleasures which would result from a union, we are of opin- 
ion that notwithstanding all past observation, they would be in- 
duced to accede to propositions at once so reasonable, so lovely, 
and so promising. 








| ‘To Corresronpents.—A new epoch has certainly begun. 
| We have received many very able and interesting communica- 
tions from our friends during the present week, and it gratifies 
us to observe, that among them not one effort a: poetry is dis- 
jcoverable. Not that we object to poetry, but because from past 
| experience we are taught to shudder at the mere sight of stan- 
|zas—inasmuch as nine-tenths of what we receive is dull, and 
dry, and unfit for everything but the fire-place. 

| Our friends who have sent us favors in genuine, bona fide 


we have no patience with it. What isthe use of principles, if | PT8¢, shall receive attention in due season. 


We neglected to credit our valued correspondent, ‘L. R.? 
with the notice of, and extracts from, Mellen’s poem, published 
|in our last. 





| 
Lecrures.—Mr. Robinson, the well known lecturer, com- 


' 

| mences a course of ten lectures on the American Revolution, 
| this evening at seven o’clock, in the Cincinnati College edifice. 
The introduction to night is free. Tickets for the course to 
to be had at the bookstores of Flash, Ryder, & Co., and 
Josiah Drake. 





Tue Knickersocker.—We have received the February num- 
ber of this Magazine. It hasbeen much praised by other edi- 
tors, and we are perfectly willing to lend our voices to swell the 
‘chorus of commendation. 











———— 


j SOUTH HANOVER COLLEGE. 


Tue Union Literary Society of this Institution will exhibit 


7 the evening of Wednesday, the 30th of March, 1836. The 
| public are respectfully invited to attend. 


The Annual Exhibition of the ‘PxHILosoppromgan Society or 
Hanover Coutece,’ will take place on Monday the 28th inst. 
\The public are invited to attend. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SERAGLIO--TURKISH TASTES. 


Tur general character of the seraglio is neither grandeur, 
convenience nor splendor; itis merely an assemblage of wooden 
tents, gilt and ornamented with open work. It is characterized 
by the feeling which predominates among the people, viz: the 
love of nature. The admiration of beautiful prospects, groves, 
fountains, the expanse of the sea, and the horizon bounded by 
chains of snow-capped mountains, is the ruling instinct of the 
nation. Inthis may be traced the recollections of a pastoral 
and agricultural people, who love to cherish the remembrance 
of their origin, and whose tastes are all simple and instinct- 
ive. ‘llicy have raised the palace of their sovereigns, the capi- 
tol of their imperial city, on the slope ol the loveliest hill in 
the empire, and perhaps in the world. The seraglio has neither 
the external grandeur, nor the internal luxury of a European 
palace. Jis charms consist in spacious gardens with trees in- 
tertwining, free and eternal as in a virgin forest, with fountains 
murmurming, and ring-doves cooing; apartnents whose numer- 
ovs windows are ever open ;terracesoverlooking the gardens and 
the sea; and grated kiosks where the sultans, seated behind 
their window blinds, may at once enjoy solitude and the magic 
scenery of the Bosphorus, It is the same throughout all Tur- 
key. Suvereign and subjects, rich and poor, have but one 
want, one feeling, in the choice and arrangement of their dwel- 
lings, viz: to charm the eye witha beautiful prospect. If the 
situation of the house ond the poverty of the owner preclude 
this luxury, then at least there are a tree, a sheep, and a dove-' 
cot on a patch of ground surrounding the hut. ‘Thus every 
elevated site commanding a fine prospect is occupied by a 
mosque, a santoon, and a Turkish cabin. ‘There is nota lit 
tle hill, or a smiling gulf, along either of the shores of the 
Bosphorus, where a pacha ora vizier has not built a villa and 
laid out a garden, ‘To sit beneath the shade of a tree, near a 
refreshing fountain, with a magnificent view of the country or 
the sea, and to spend hours and days in tranquil, vague con- 
teinplation—this is the highest luxury of the Mussulmuan life. | 
It accounts for the peculiar structure and arrangement of the 
Turkish houres, and it also explains why the people are inac-| 
tive and silent, until some violent excitement rouses the energy 
which lies dormant, but not extinct withinthem. The ‘Turks! 

are not loquacious like the Arabs. They attach little value to 

the gratitications of vanity and society; the charms of nature | 
are ail they seck. They dream, meditate, and pray. They 

are a nation of philosophers, deducing everything from nature, 

and referring everything toGod. God is incessantly in their} 
thoughts ant in their mouths; and with them the Deity is not! 
amere vague idea, but a palpable, evident, and practical real-| 
ity. The virtue of the Turk is perpetual adoration of the 
divine will; his dogma is fatality, With this faith the world 
may be conquered; but it may be lost with the same facility, 
with the same indifference.—Lamartine’s Pilgrimage. 





EARTHQUAKE IN CHINA. 


We have been favored with the following extract of a letter! 
from a young Baltimorean, now in Valparaiso, which details 
some facts respecting the affairs of Peru and Chili. It also 
inentions the report in circulation at Valparaiso, of the destruc- | 
tion of Pekin, in China, and the entire disappearance of one 
hundred thousand houses, caused by an earthquake, which lett) 
nothing, but a black and stagnant pool, where but a moment! 
before countless thousands existed in the quiet of unconscious 
gecurity. 

Extract from a letter from a gentleman of Baltimore, now in 
Valparaiso, dated November 1, 1835. 

‘A fluirs on this coast are about the same as when | last advised | 
you, with but little or no alteration. In Peru, Salaverry con- 
tinues still to retain his hold, from last advices—and affairs 
expected to be brought to a final crisis by this time. If Santa, 
Cruz, the President of Bolivia should prove victorious, it was 
thought that Salaverry would, after his defeat, retire to Lima, 
burn the city, and take a vessel at Callao, and so depart van- 
quished and in peace—leaving a sad memento to future genera- 
tions of hisshort though tyrannical Government. 

‘The Ulysses, Capt. Hobson, was at Cabija loading copper 
ores for England, last month, and whilst there Salaverry’s sloop 
of war, the Libertad, came in the harbor, having landed 150 
men ap the coast to march around and take the town in the} 
rear, in which they sueceeded—with the loss of a few inen on 
each side. Among the Bolivians killed was the Governor of C. 
They then burnt all the publie property—not molesting any! 
private—dcstroyed the castle or fort, spiked the guns—and then 
embarked on board of the Libertad and sailed for Callao. With 
the exception of a few shots through some of the dwellings, no| 
other damage was perpetrated. 

‘In Chili we all go on very quietly and prosperously—aithough 
business is now very dull, owing to the disturbances toleew ard, 
as purchasers for there hold back. 

‘We have accounts here stating that Pekin has been destroyed | 
by an earthquake and 100,000 houses engulfed—so that where 
the city stood there is now a black and stagnant pool..—Balti- | 
more Gaszelt’. 





IMPORTANT. 


Tne Baltimore Patriot of the 4th inst. says:—We are much} 
gratified to learn from Annapolis, and we hope that none of 
our readers will be less so, that the act authorizing the city of! 
Baltimore to subscribe three millions of dollars in aid of the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road, has passed both branches of the; 
legislature. The preliminary step being taken and the way! 
cleared, the city will now, no doubt, immediately avail itself of 
the power thus conferred, to secure the completion of this, to| 
her all-important work. Let her authorities promptly take order! 
for the vigorous prosecution and early completion of this work—| 
inthe full consciousness that the completion of that work is 
the one thing needful to her commercial prosperity, and the 
thing that will place that prosperity on a sure foundation, out} 
of the reach of rivalry —Wheeling Times. { 








FIRE APPARATUS. 


Wr find in a late London paper the follewing description of 
the means provided by the Lodon Fire establishment for res- 
cuing persons trom hoases on fire, when the ordinary means 
of escape are obstructed, 

First, each engine hag two seven feet lengths of scaling lad- 
der, constructed upon tye pattern of the English military scal- 
ing ladders, The two lengths, when joined, which can be done 
in an instant, form a ladder of thirteen feet; one foot of length 
being lost in the junction, As the lengthof the ladder carried 
by the different engines are precisely on the same construction, 
the arrival of a second engine admits of an immediate doubling 
of thelength of ladder—Three engines, and there are gener- 
ally from eight to nine at any fire of nragnitude, would afford 
a ladder of torty feet length, which is amply sufficient tor any 
ordinary rise; but, if necessary, it might be further, Junctions 
be lengthened almost indefinitely. At the time of the contia- 
gration of the House of Parliament, the roof of indifferent 
parts of the building was mounted from the ground by means 
of ladders thus formed. About two months back a tew pat- 
tern lengths of these lacders, of improved strength and fittung, 
were made by order uf the Committee of Insurance Directors, 
and being approved of, orders have been since given fur sev- 
eral sets of a similar mike. 

The engines likewisecarry a large and strong canvass sheet, 
made with hand-holes at the sides, so that when held extended, 
a person might jump into it froma lofty window, without any 
great hazard. 

The third means of assistance carried are two strong lines of 
two inch rope, and a slighter one, each of great length. ‘The 
end of one of these ropes being thrown into the window, which 
by asmall attached weight at the end, could be easily effected, 
would afford to the endangered person a mode of escape that 
the most timid might avail himself of. He would have nothing 
to do but to pass the rope once round a bed post,a strong hook, 
a bar of the grate, a leg of a large table, or round any large 
heavy article of furniture or almost any fixture,and then fias- 
tening the end round his waist, and getting out of the window, 
the firemen, who would retain the other end of the rope, would 
gradually lower him tothe ground. ‘There are other obvious 
modes in which the ropes might be rendered available. 





THE PHENOMENON. 


In yesterday’s paper we noticed a fire at South Boston, It 
was the burning of a stable, owned by Mr. Cyrus Alger-— 
But fires are of nightly occurrence. Connected with this tire, 
there was a remarkable phenomenon. We saw it in crossing 
the ferry to East Boston. The fire was in full view. There 
was nothing extraordinary in the fire itself.—Like the burning 


| of barns usually, the fire burst out very suddenly, and created 


a brilliant blaze. But there wasa very remarkable accompa- 
niment. A brilliant column of light rose perpendicularly over 
the fire, to the elevation of about seventy or eighty degrees: 


‘it was apparently about the size of the mast of a ship, and it 


was pertectly well defined, and rose gracetully to the above 
altitude, with a brilliant light, without extending the reflection 
at all beyond the narrow column above described. It presented 
one of the most beautiful phenomena that we have cver wit- 
nessed. We have conversed with s:veral gentlemen who saw 
it from different points. One gentleman viewed it from Dor- 
chester Point, another f.om Charleston, and several from Bos- 
ton Peninsula; to all, it appeared the same as it did to us at 
East Boston. ‘Towards nigit, we had previously observed, that 
a dense cloud extended over the city and South Boston; at the 
tine of the fire it was cloudy, and a gentle snow was falling. 
We never before remmember to have seen any thing like the 
appearance presented.— Boston Centinel. 





DUXBURY. 





An article in the Ameriean Magazine of Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge, gives an interesting description of the | 
business of ship buiiding in Massachusetts, particularly in| 
Duxbury. The reputation of American vessels tor soundness, | 
is similar to that of American captains, for intelligence and | 
trustworthiness. Mr. Slidell, in the ‘American in England,’| 
mentions the respectable, sober air of the American captains 


| on *Change in London, contrasted with the appearance of the 


English. A similar contrast is noticed in all the ports in the| 
world, and it may safely be asserted that the captains and offi- 
cers of our merchant-men contribute largely to impress foreign 
nations most faverably as to the intelligence and substanual 
worth of the American people. In a great many instances 
they are part owners of the vessels they command. To the} 
same circumstance may, probably, in some degree, be ascribed 
the excellence of the New-Engiand vessels. in Duxbury, a| 
town of less than three thousand inhabitans, there are one hun-| 
dred and ten ship-masters, and forty mates, with a la-ge num- 
ber hardy and sober seamen. In the last ten years there have 
been built in this one town thirty ships, forty-seven brigs, forty- 
three schooners, and several sloops, amounting in all to twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred tons. ‘The rate of insurance 
shows the estimation in which their vesselsare held. ‘They 
are built of pasture oak, much of which is brought twenty 
miles, by teams.—Ballimore «American. 





FREEMASONRY. 


Frermasonry is still exciting a god deal of discussion in 
Great Britian. ‘The Duke of Cumberland, Grand Master of 
Lodges, has been openly charged by a ‘brother’ of attempting, 
by means of Masunry, ‘o change the succession to the throne. 

In Ireland, recently, the question was moved whether a 
Freemason should sit upon a jury in cases where one of the 
parties was a Mason and the other not. ‘riers were appointed 
as in New-York trials, and those who were proved to be Free- 
masons were set aside.—Boston Advocate. 
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A VALUABLE INVENTION. 


Dr. Me Williams of this city,has taken out a patent fora Stoy 
for heating carriages of all kinds, which is one of the Most y i 
uable inventions which have ever been made. Itis rematkabj 
In its structure, and may be sold for six or eight dollars; , , 
it consumes the most inconsiderable quantity of coal, Th 
advantages of sucha stove are almost tov obvious to be m . 
tioned. Taking up very little room, they may be fitted or 
bottom of gigs or eha'ses, and of every vaiiety of carrig : 
und are particularly well adapted to rail road ears, Thee 
pense of fuel is notabove three cents for a hundred miles rind 
eling, at an ordinaryrate. It is only necessary to make this “4 
vention known to secure its introduction very generally, For 
a trifling expense, « stage driver may now be as comiortabj, 
situated on his box,as by the bar-room fire; and the pleasan. 
sleigh riding may be enhanced a hundred fold. This Stove ; 
now used in the cars of the Baltimore and Washington nal 
road,and gives entire satisfaction. ‘The passengers are “eee 
warm during the whole journey, and are never annoyed by 
smoke—the stove being air-tight. We intend next Week K 
publish a drawing and specification of thisstove, for the adven 
tage of all who may be disposed to benefit by it.— Wash “ 
ton Mirror. : id 


BLOWING UP CASE. 


; A Most important case has been going on before Judge Iry. 
ing, for the last week, Messrs. David N. Lord, and Rufus Lord 
being the plaintiffs, and the Corporation of the city the defend. 
ants. The matter in controversy involves about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and arcse from the fact of the store 
of the latter, and occupied by the former, No. 5, Exchang, 
Place, having been blown up by order of the city authorities, 
on the night of the conflagration, Dec. 16. The goods des. 
troyed, belonging to Mr. David-N. Lord, were estimated at two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, a portion of which was 
saved. The Jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiffs. Dam. 
ages, to D. N. Lord, about one hundred and fifty-seven thous. 
and dollars, and to Rufus Lord, seven thousand dollars, the value 
of the baildine. ‘The decision is an important one, as a prece. 
dentin other cases whose claims are similar to this. D. Ogden 
and R. Emmet, for defendants, and Lord and Sedgwick for the 
plaintifis.—. Y. Daily Advertiser. 





IMPROVEMENT IN FIRE ARMS. 


A Mr. Corr, of Connecticut, has exhibited in this city, 
newly invented rifle and pistol, of admirable construction. 
The chamber contains tubes for several charges of powder and 
ball; it may be made to contain from six toten. In cocking 
the gun to shoot, the chamber revolves on axis, and brings in 
succession every tube in the chamber in line with that of the 
barrel; and when discharged, the act of cocking brings the 
tube into positien, until all are discharged. All the tubes may 
be recharged as quickly as a single gun of the ordinary strue- 
ture. This new implement of war has been shown to the 
President, the Secretary of War, and the Navy, many officers 
of both the army and navy, and 1s considered the most efficient 
instrument of the kind ever invented. We made an experi- 
ment with the rifled pistol, and found it as sure in firing, and 
accurate to the aim, as the best of the common construction. 

We are informed that Mr. Colt has already obtained a char 
ter from the New-Jersey legislature, and is about to organize a 
joint stock company, with a capital of $300,000 for the pur- 
pose of manufactoring rifles and pistols for private use, and 
that ina few months his guns will be in the market.—Globe, 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


A saw-MILLis now at work in New South Wales, the teeth 
of which move throtgh 8,200 feet per minute, or at the rate of 
ninety-six miles per tour. No similar instance of rapid motion, 
as produced by meclanical power, is, we believe, known. 

The passenger tranof cars, and the merchandize train, on 
the Camden and. Airboy rail road run foul of each other recent- 
ly, near Burlington, owing to the dense fog which prevented 
them seeing cach cther. Both locomotives were, we under 
stand, disabled. Ne person was injured. 


Accounts from &t. John’s, Newfoundland, to the 18th De 
cember, represent the small pox as raging there to a frightful 
extent. Upwards of 2000 cases had occurred, and 500 individ- 
uals had been swept away by it to the tomb. 


The buildings in the town of Brattleboro’, Vermont, were 
so completely envebped in snow, after the great snow storm, 
that the light was excluded, and many overslept themselves, 
unconscious that the day had arrived. ~ 


_TheCommon Council of Boston have placed $10,000 at the 
disposal of the mayor of that city, to protect it against incen- 
diaries, and to bring them to justice. 
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IS PUBLISHED REGULARLY EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
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